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Landscape Gardening and Park Architecture. 


HAT is the true ob- 


ject of landscape 
gardening? For 
very different theo- 
ries on the subject 
are possible and 
have been put into 
practice, with more 
or less success after 
their respective 
manners, There is the theory of which 
le Nétre was the most eminent practitioner 
on record, which regarded nature as merely 
@ bare space on which to lay out an orna- 
mental design of the most symmetrical and 
artificial character; and trees, shrubs, and 
flowers as merely so much raw material pro- 
vided by Nature out of which to work the 
designs of art. On the Le Notre system, the 
natural contour of the landscape was not of 
much account ; or rather, it was thought all 
the better if it had no natural contour at all, 
but presented a flat plain or plateau with no 
excrescences to interfere with the symmetry 
and completeness of the design. There was 
the simple English faith of the last century, 
which regarded the planting of an avenue as 
the great desideratum, the central expedient 
for effect compared with which other things 
were of merely secondary importance. There 
ts that happily exploded idea which aims at 
the manufacture of the artificial picturesque 
of a sentimental type; which once prompted 
musguided persons to build up artificial ruins 
(which they would gladly have lighted by 
artificial moonlight if they could have got it), 
to have a shepherd and sheep in stone on @ 
lawn, and which beguiled Pope into the 
lowest deep of having rakes and hayforks 
painted as leaning against the walls of his 
paddock. There is a more reasonable and 
Practical view which regards landscape- 
gardening mainly as the means of enhancing 
the importance of a country house and its 
approaches, of placing the lodge entrance and 
laying out the drives in the most effective 
manner, always taking care that the first view 
of the house caught from the approach drive 
is such as to produce a favourable impression 
on the visitor, as to the scale and architectural 








importance of the habitation; that the car- 
riage sweep to the front door is laid out in 
convenient as well as ornamental lines; that 
the parterre is arranged according to approved 
patterns; that the lodge gates are so adroitly 
placed in reference to a turn of the road that 
the public road seems at a little distance to 
be laid out for the purpose of leading up to 
them,—a harmless piece of mock importance 
which those who look out for it will find is 
practised much oftener than is generally 
supposed, though it is to be feared it 
hardly produces the effect on the visitor 
that is intended. This latter may be 
called, perhaps, the tradesman’s view of 
landscape gardening; the art by which an 
estate for purchase is set off to the best 
advantage, and which meets the views of the 
newly-established country gentleman whose 
house “ pricks a cockney ear” in the distance 
over its “ perky larches and pine,” as the Poet 
Laureate expresses it. 

The artificial system on a great scale, of 
which Versailles was the climax, has been in 
this country by common consent abandoned, 
and is even spoken of with some contempt as 
a system contrary to nature, and therefore to 
be condemned. Even in its own day Milton 
had a fling at it in his description of Eden— 

** Which not nice art, 
In beds and curious knops, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain ;” 


a passage the full point of which is lost 
unless we bear in mind the system against 
which it was aimed. The objection that this 
system is artificial, however, might just as well 
be brought against architecture, which also is 
a purely artificial art. The creation of a 
highly ornamental artificial garden on « great 
scale is really the production of a beautiful 
and unique form of art and of artistic enjoy- 
ment, and the objections to it as a general 
form of landscape are rather 
practical than wsthetic. In the first place, 
when carried out in a sumptuous manner and 
on a large scale (and it is of little value 
except on these conditions), it is enormously 
expensive ; and secondly, it is a kind of 
garden which can only produce its effect 
and be enjoyed in bright sun-lit summer 
weather. Nothing looks more blank, more 





ineffectual, more at variance with place and 
season, than a sumptuous ornamental garden 
in bleak or rainy weather; and considering 
how the English summer, always short 
enough, seems yearly to get shorter and 
shorter, it is not worth the while of any but 
the few who can afford to keep up a summer 
and a winter palace on separate estates, to go 
to the cost of making a grand garden on the 
artificial system. 

Leaving this, then, out of the question, we 
are left to what has been called the “ natural 
system” of landscape gardening, which con- 
sists in the treatment of a site so as to get 
the best effect out of the natural features of 
the ground, aided by a system of planting 
which is really artificial, but which is to be 


point to decide how far this imitative treat- 
ment may be carried without degenerating 
into mere trick and scenic arrangement. 
There is one principle, however, which may 
be positively affirmed at the outset, viz.: thet 
all mere attempts at illusion ere detestable, 
and carry their own condemnation with them. 
The arrangement, for instance, of a piece of 
standing water so as to imitate the curves of 
a winding river which has no existence, the 
introduction of a sham bridge to close the 
vista and suggest the idea of the continuation 
of the water beyond it (as at the east end of 
the Serpentine); all such things are pieces of 
sheer vulgarity of taste, even in other 
senses than the artistic one. A lake is & 
beautiful addition to an estate; but let it 
appear as a lake, and not endeavour to mimic 
a river. 

The arrangement of plantations and drives 
is another matter; there is no pretence at 
deception here, or need not be, for the growth 
of trees and shrubs has been in the course of 
ages continually changed by the hand of man 
over the whole face of a cultivated country, 
and the very hedges which have been removed 
to clear the ground for a park were themselves 
a form of artificial plantation. But in the 
“natural style” of landscape gardening it 
must be borne in mind that the habitation 
is the raison dére of the whole scheme, to an 
‘extent which is not the case with the arti- 








ficial garden on the ancient system. The 
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symmetrical design of the latter is an object 
ia ienelf, even if there were no mansion con- 
nected with it (though it would no doubt lose 
its backbone in that case); but the only sense 
and meaning of the natural system of laying 
oat grounds consists in the relation of the 
grounds to the habitation which forms 
their centre. The habitation is itself « 
uction of art—of the most artificial, in 
eT ak ee eth: ee t in the 
middle of unsophisticated natu , it 
will appear in itself unguarded, ort- 
able, devoid of the effect of retirement and 
repose, while it will also a an intruder 
on and out of harmony with the landscape. 
The business of landscape gardening is to 
gradually connect the building with the land- 
scape, giving it a temenos of ite own and 
arranged so as to promote its comfort and its 
effect. To this end, even when the natural 
system is adhered to for the most part, the 
artificial “pas may be —— most cases 
ought to be adopted in immediate contiguit 
sais iousn, ln uolies to en a led 
tectural semblance and feeling to those parts 
of the ground which are immediately con- 
moog to the architectural centre of the 
whole. This idea may be carried further, and 
each portion of the surrounding ground 
treated in ite own appropriate manner, in 
accordance with the nature of the site and 
the distance from the habitation, but always 
so as to unite the whole into one conception. 
_ To do this _— — an eye and an 
imagination capable of taking a compre- 
hensive grasp of the whole of an extent’ 
site, picturing it in the mind’s eye as it should 
be when complete, and treating each portion 
with reference to the intended ultimate effect 
of the whole. Something more than taste 
and experience, something like the intuition 
of genius, is n to accomplish such a 
In this connexion it is worth while to 
call attention to the spirit in which such 
work was undertaken : our great English 
master of the art, iy een. whose remarkable 
work on the subject, forgotten at present b 
most of his countrymen, would be well wo 
re-edi and republishing in a modernised 
form. Kepton was a man of genius in his 
way; with some ideas which would now be 
thought a little pedantic and old-fashioned, 
he had the faculty, so to speak, of generalising 
& site and rae fe conception of what 
could and should be done with it in relation 
both to the natural characteristics of the 
qrened aed tho nature of the house, and we 
be disposed to say that he was the 
most capable and brilliant man in his profes- 
sion since Le Nitre; a true landsca 
gardener, and not, like too many of the craft, 
& — estate agent. 
great merit of Repton consists in his 
broad and comprehensive grasp of the whole 
character and possibilities of a site, in re- 
ference to the general section of the land, the 
existing or pe style of the house, and 
the objects for which it was to be used. His 
work is illustrated in a very ingenious manner 
nd & number of coloured prints with move- 
able slips pasted to or fitted by slots into the 
plates, so as to show the view with and with- 
out certain characteristics, and enable the 
reader to compare the two effects. The 
wee are not first-rate specimens of chromo- 
thography, according to the lights of the 
present day, but they are ingly well 
contrived for their object, and were so popu- 
lar an element in the book at the time of its 
publication as to extract, in a later edition, 
& remonstrance from the author, to the effect 
that he had aimed at producing somethi 
more than a book of pictures, and had desi 
to show that true taste in the art “is mot a 
ae of accident but of understanding.” 
of Ieee unding his general view of the objects 
gardening, he continues :-— 
< In . ? 
deciding on the character of any place, 


some attention must be giv . : . 
respect to other places e en to its situation with 


7 ; to the natural of the 
ground on which the house i : 
the size and style of ¢ ic coma ese 


rank of its possessor 
ted , together with the use which 
tends to make of it, whether as a mansion or 


particular obrenn’ 5cPorting seat, or a villa; which | 


atc and opposite 
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trea’ment. To give some idea of the variety that 
abounds in the characters and situations of different 
laces, it will be proper to insert a few specimens 
different subjects. I shall begin this work, 
therefore, by a remarkable instance of situation, 
only two miles distant from the capital.” 


In reference to the words “ character” and 
“situation,” italicised by the author in the 
above quotation, it should be observed that 
he had before said that “the character of a 
place teaches us what is advisable, the situa- 
tion, what is possible.” The example “ not 
two miles from the capital” is Brandsbury 
House (Brondesbury ?) which, “standing on 
a swelling hill,” and with no trees near it, 
therefore must have home shrubberies, to give 
retirement and privacy. He proceeds to show, 
by a very amusing illustration, how this 

roblem would have been met by “ Capability 
“een whose idea was in such case to 
enclose a “ home park” round the house by a 
high as oa out of 80 
altogether ; Repton gives a plate showing 
wt ot Roe or mh at the house 
endeavouring to get a glim of the 
landscape through the chi of the 
ing. Repton’s idea is to plant up a much 
smaller portion of the estate near the house 
with shrubberies in reed with walks 
giving views of the pe at occasional 
points, the paling being sunk at these points, 
and hidden elsewhere _ the planting, which 
can be so ve Ss — acres 
thus enclosed will a ide r 
than the sixt acne adelaal intended to be 
surrounded @ park ’ This touches 
upon a most important element in what may 
be called the poetry of landscape-ga'dening,— 
the art of so dividing and diversifying a 
iven superficial area by plantations and 
alien breaking it up into retired glades, open 
lawns, and shaded alleys, that the reall 
small extent of the area is entirely masked, 
and an impression of extent and variety is 
conveyed which would seem hardly possible 
to a spectator who saw the bare site in its un- 
treated state. To effect this in so trul 
artistic a manner as to take away from it all 
sanapanen. of oe el contrivance, is one of the 
triumphs o pe-gardening; a triumph, 
it must be confessed, not vary dies ‘atm 

The — reason for 1 close 
to the house, leaving openings for the distant 
9 0g in the case just ibed, was, as 

pton observes, that the house stood on an 
eminence overlooking a wide extent of country. 
For the reverse case, that of a house in a vale 
with rising ground allround, Repton’s advice is, 
plant up the heights so as to increase the effect 
of shelter and seclusion, and introduce water 
at the on level of the site. This is in kee 
ing with true artistic principle, whi 
always aim at i i a character- 
istics of a composition which sre necessarily 
the predominant ones. An elevated situation 
gives the advantage of prospect ; make that 
an element in the laying out of the ground. 
A low-lying situation suggests seclusion and 
calm ; intensify these characteristics by crown- 
ing the heights with wood, and introducing 
the element of water, with its level surface 
and calm reflections, as the base of the scene. 
In connexion with this we may call attention 
to ro gers ng remark as to the value of 
water in giving the eye a measuring-point or 
base-line for e estimate of heights, whether 
of ae or of eminences of ground. 

_ Like writers on the subject, 
insists on the absolute necessity of the land- 
ecape gardener having “a complete knowledge 
of architecture,” and, equally like all others, 
oe to show by his illustrations that he 
no such knowledge. There seems to have 
been no progress santa in this direction since 
Repton, for in Mr. H. E. Milner’s work on 
the subject, just published,* the architectural 
sketches for lodges, boat-houses, balustrades, 
bridges, Xc., are of the poorest and weakest 
description, whether regarded as drawings or 
as gns, and form a serious blemish on an 
otherwise useful book. The author should 
have taken & competent architect and 


* The Art and Practice of Gardening. By 











draughtsman [into co-partnership in 
to this portion of the work, and h 
then ae been oe a i 
book b wings which any pupi 
in a 4 architectural office or atelier 
be ed of. Repton, it must be 
saves. himself from some of these di 
by a for the most part 
tural detail at all; he merely 
en bloc with an indication of a cornice 
iment; but on the other hand 
imself to have had a very good eye 
judgment for architectural effect in a 
seuse, in connexion with landscape, in 
remark that “there are only two characters 
of architecture, in a broad sense, one 
dicular and the other horizontal” ; “ 
if you like,” he says, “ Gothic and Grecian” ; 
snl he aldo thet “ their characters are better 
distingui by their general effects than by 
minute details”; which, from a landscape 
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respects Repton’s remarks on the combination 
of architecture and landscape are worth 
study, though his knowledge of architecture 
in detail seems to have been no better than 
that of his profession generally. 

yn question of the ing is ag t 
of some passing sarcasm by Jane Austen,” 
who represents Repton as a tasteless inno- 
vator bent on removing the noble old avenue 
of Sotherton. But if Jane Austen had, like 
Repton, been called on to visit numbers of 
country estates in succession, and found 
everywhere the eternal avenue, she would 
probably have recognised that there was more 
reason in ’s war — the avenues 
than she had imagined. He denies, indeed, 
having any nat antipathy to an avenue, 
but he says truly that when pag 0. 6 used 











it reduces all houses to the same 

“if looking up a straight line between two 
green walls deserves the name of a landscape.” 
His objection that an avenue often acts as & 
“ wind-spout” to direct cold blasts on to the 
house appears more fanciful than real; such 
an effect may have been noticed under special 
conditions, but it must at all events be very 
exceptional; but his esthetic reasons against 
it are worth quotation :— 


“If at the end of a long avenue be placed an 
obelisk, or temple, or wp bageos eye-trap, }gnorance 
or childhood alone will caught and pleased by 
it ; the eye of taste or experience hates 

sion, and turns away with disgust from 
artificial means of attracting its notice; for 
reason an avenue is most pleasing which, like that 
at Langley Park, climbs up a hill, and passing 
over the summit, leaves the fancy to comeeive its 
termination.” 






This: is imgenio ious: but how when the 
visitor (as curious ns will) has walked 
over the hiil r. Milner regards the 


P 
avenue, rightly, as “the expression of 
deur”, pos ‘t should not, we may add, be 
made use of except in connexion with an 
estate and a dwelling of such scale as may 


htly pretend to grandeur. To quote Mr. 
Milner in continuation— 

“It should be planted only when importance is 
to be given to ite line, and when an imposing 
ending can be bestowed upon it. Its line should be 
if possible, straight” {surely an avenue that is not 
straight is not an “‘avenue” at om ‘‘and free from 
extraneous panting, unless in it pass o——- 
a wood and form part of it. Its trees should 
considered as belonging to, and forming part of, 
the road. It is essentially a stately feature in ite 
appearance ; and its purpose should be harmonious 
with its ex The mind is apt to resent a 
paltry result to such promise as it impre 
gives, if the ending be unworthy cf the 

When age and luxuriant growth come on it, there 
is a venerableness in its beauty that is not obtaim- 
able by any like means. . . . But when ill- 

—to conduct the vision or the footsteps from some 
t of little importance to a position of less 
interest—it bears all the penalty of a wasted re- 
source. . . . It must be remembered that an avenue 
across a park divides it in two parts at that 

It is not fitting except it from some im- 
portant entrance on a side whence no distant views 
can be spoiled by its introduction.” 


This latter caution, as to the effect of am 








Landscape 
Ernest Milner, F.L.S., M. Inst. C.E. With plans 
od ieee London : Simpkin Marshall & Co. 5 
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avenue in cutting the park in two, is also 


nglv insisted on by Repton. . 
ate Milner’s dor | no means regres 
for the subject is y an immense one), is 
ag ssscummniel as a guide to the laying 
out of estates, except in regard to the ex- 
amples of architectural juncts already 
referred to. The general suggestions of the 
introductory chapter are mostly exceedingly 

The author draws attention to the 

value of intermediate objects in giving scale 
and assisting the estimate of space and dis- 
tance (a quality admirably illustrated in the 
landscapes of Claude, who intentionally 
places his middle distance trees and build 
so as to give a scale for the distance : 
he suggests how the idea of spaciousness 
may be artifically promoted in various ways ; 
he points out how the ground immediately 
around a dwelling, forming the artificial 
base on which it rests, should be treated 
formally and in direct relation to the house. 
In the chapter on “ The Approach ” are many 
excellent bints as to the aying out of the 
approach drive, in most of which we entirely 
concur: the direction that “the gradient of 
a good drive should not be steeper than | in 
14, though 1 in 9 is a road over which a 
carriage may be driven with safety,” seems to 
err on the side of steepness; and we ma 
point out (what is sometimes preriodinell 
that a gradient which is very well to drive 
down with a four-wheeled vehicle may be 
felt, both by horse and driver, to be too steep 
for a gig or dog-cart. ‘‘ The drive should not 
skirt the garden or overlook it”: an important 
point for the comfort both of residents and 
visitors, sometimes forgotten. Any curves 
in the drive should appear to be rendered 
necessary by some obstacle: there must be a 
good deal of ars celare artem here, though, if 
the eye of the observant visitor is to be 
cheated; and any popularity which such a 
treatise as this may attain will be likely to 
have the effect of putting the observant 
visitor on the qui vive for these little artifices : 
but the author is completely right in his 
remark that “a straight drive should be used 
only when an imposing or somewhat preten- 
tious building is at the end of it;” im this 
respect it is somewhat in the same category 
as the avenue. We may add a very good 
caution from Repton, viz.: that except when 
the house is a mansion of the largest class, 
the first view of it should not be at too great 
a distance, otherwise the first impression will 
be that it is small and insignificant. With a 
mansion of the largest class, a distant view, 
subsequently intercepted in the progress of 
the drive, may have a very charming effect. 

The designs and directions for terrace- 
a terraces, and the termination of the 

rive on reaching the house, savour, we fear, 
more of the proclivities of the estate-agent 


than of the artist or architect; but on this/ an 


head it may be said that Mr. Milner is only 
in the same boat with all the rest of his pro- 
fession. It is difficult to define exactly the 
particular details which mark the hand of the 
estate-agent, but a mere glance at a plan or a 
sketch in these cases is sufficient to reveal it. 
Where an architect who is worth anything 
is employed on the house, he should be 
entrusted with all the immediate sur- 
roundings also, unless they are to be reduced 
to mere commonplace in conception and 
detail. 

Where Mr. Milner quits what is (or should 
be) properly the domain of the architect, and 
enters on that which is peculiar to the land- 
scape-gardener, we are disposed to his 
dicta with general respect. He takes a large 
view of his subject, as the art of producing 
natural beauties where they did not previously 
exist, but in accordance with the opportunities 
naturally presented by the site. His dis- 
tinction between the foliage treatment r 
to the garden adjoining the house, and t 
Proper to the park, is very well drawn. 

Near the house the planting should be finer, 
and of trees and shrabs are not in- 
digenous; or rather, such trees or shrubs 
may be abundantly ueed there, to produce 
their effect; for the introduction into a 
district of plants not indigenous to it marks 


w 
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an innovation, as it were, and shows the hand 
scedlaghy sak se a ene ae 
sparingly , OF not at in the : 
where an object is to conceal the fact cher ok 
is not due to nature in its local dev 
ment.” The author rightly dwells wa 
ee of the —— 
eavouring to realise and forecast, 


while making young plantations, the effect 


which these will have when mature. With | 


regard to the various suggestions for arranging 
the planting in he oye we have no doubt that 
many of them will aid in producing a good 
effect; one can quite see, for instance, the 
force of the recommendation that the outlines 
of tree-groups should have strong promi- 
nences and present deep recesses, 

that these recesses will be intensified 
in effect by.being planted with dark- 


foliaged trees*; but when it comes toli 


making apparent undulations in the line of a 
really straight belt of trees by introducing 
fainter-tinted foliage at intervals, and at the 
same points lowering the skyline to give an 
effect of perspective, one feels that this em- 
——— of optical illusion has only to be 

etected to be contemned by most spectators. 
It is well to know how to produce a desired 
effect of nearness or distance; to remember, 
for example, that “ white foliage, or blossoms, 
seem nearer to the spectator than they really 
are”; but after all one feels that one could 
hardly escape a sense of unreality and made 
picturesque as the effect of a g 
system recommended by the landscape-gar- 

ener; and when the reader is told that 
trees should be placed in this and that 
manner, he is often tempted to go down to the 
roots of things with the impertinent ques- 
tion, “ Why should they ?” 

The practical side of Mr. Milner’s book, in 
regard to the formation of the ground for a 
new park, the placing of the house, Xc., is 
very good as far as it goes; the scale of the 
book does not allow of gong much into 
detail. In the chapter “On Planting,” the 
list of trees and shrubs for various situations 
is very useful; and the two plans and de- 
scriptions of executed work (Keszthely in 
Hungary and Peverey in Shropshire), are 
much to the point as examples of the manner 
of setting to work to form a park and 
— on a new site. In the case of 

everey the park was formed on a site con- 
sisting previously of purely agricultural land. 
On : difficulty in this case usually is to get 
rid of the evidences of the old divisions and 
landmarks; hedges can be easily 7 
but it is another matter to root up 
remove fine trees which have from 
time immemorial grown on the lines of 
such hedgerows. There is always a reluctance 
to remove such trees, and then there is per- 
haps the attempt saya the : sgpe" about them 
disguise their formality of position, & 

rocess which leads to breaking up the ground 
into small and divisions and there 
losing breadth and unity. At Peverey, the 
author tells us, “the walks have been undu- 
lated in plan as well as in level, and the 
different parts of the garden are hidden and 
separated to such an extent that the whole 
cannot be seen at once, and the former plain 
field-look has been entirely removed.” 

Park architecture is in iteelf a very interest- 
ing and fascinating subject, to which little 
justice has been done either in books or in 
actual building. In the shape of lodges, 
terraces, bridges, and shelters or summer- 
houses, it affords the opportunity of con- 
sidering the ornamental or decorative arpect 
of avebitietiots only, almost unfettered by 

‘eal considerations, and in connexion 


with beautiful natural (or, Ba reader please, | 


ificial) surto 
artificin’) shat the most is made of these oppor- 
tunities. ‘The great curse of park architecsure 
ig the effort to be picturesque, or { 


worse) to be “rustic.” Mr. Milner tells his) ° 
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readers that all summer-houses or resting- 
epaee te. 9 peak oil, be eS Se 
be massive in construction 
when they carry a main drive, and “ rustic” 
C plate of cxanples of both descriptions npn Ts 
a exam i t 
would be ‘rae to ein, hs massive” 
bridge (in Buxton public gardens) ; 
bridges are right—for that kind 
But “ rustic” bridges and other erections 
in fact the very reverse of good taste 
are pieces of vulgar and foolish affectation. 
Ab is an artificial thing ;‘ make it as 
as you Can, as an artificial design, but 
not try to make it look natural. We will 
not go so far as to say that we would rather see 
an iron lattice-girder bridge in a park ; but we 


should at all events feel that it was not a 
sentimental affectation, as the “rustic” one 


in 
lodges and gate-houses; that is to say, de- 
signing them with all kinds of and 
elbows and spikes and perf barge- 
= bina: sok edie ae ae 
as bris angular as possible. 
very reverse should be the aim. Architecture 
is @ completely artificial thing, and amid 
natural foliage its aim should be contrast, not 
imitation. Where the house and estate are 


landsca inters have known this, and 
grouped . Classic architecture with their 

scenes: but there is no need for this 
pu to practise imitation Classic detail. 
itecture which combines the qualities of 
grace, refinement, and repose, is what is 
needed ; Classic elements, but not necessarily 
Classic detail. Of course, where the mansion 
itself has a very marked character—a 
Seotch castle, for instance, with modern 
additions, the entrance architecture must have 
some reference to the style of the house; but 
the elements of repose and simplicity of line 
may nevertheless be attained, and attempts at 
a false icturesqueness avoided. It is the 


with landscape to present a contrast to nature 
not to strive after an assimilation with nat 
forms; and that is just what modern land- 
scape-gardeners habitually forget or ignore. 
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NOTES. 
PEAENSINGTON GARDENS are 
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by | i w7 4 : 
A Wdae chief playing - grounds the 
: tS Weet-London = but there 
oe he 0 


: is no water fit for them to 
drink. At the south-east corner there is a 
small open well, called St. Gover’s Well, 
which a few years ago was reputed to possess 
medicinal virtues, and was presided over 

an old woman. When the Round P 
situated about 100 yards away, was 


and some wooden pipes were found in 
mud at the bottom of the pond which 
to communicate with 
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was situated close to the pump, and as the 
soil is gravel, and the well shallow one, t 
water is most probably contaminated with 
sewage. This is really & very discreditable 
state of things for a Royal park. The parke 
under the ement of Metropolitan autho- 
rities are well provided with drinking- 
fountains, which are supplied with water 
from a known source, it should only be 
necessary to call attention to the deficiency in 
Kensington Gardens (and, indeed, Hyde Park, 
the Green Park, and St. James's Park are 
equally badly off for drinking fountains) to 
secure @ proper supply. The waterworks on 
Campden Hill are sufficiently near and 
sufficiently elevated to enable an enterprising 
and artistic Commissioner to erect some 
fountains which might be ornaments to the 

rks as well as useful to their visitors. Even 
the drinking-fountains in the walls of the 
pumping-house at the top of the Long Water 
are not supplied with water, and the cups 
have disappeared. 





HE Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Woods and Forests 
and Land Revenues of the Crown made their 
report in the last days of the recent session. 
We give that portion of the report which 
refers to the London property of the Crown 
verbatim, as it is ve ief. It is somewhat 
difficult to discover from it whether the Com- 
mittee do or do not approve of the way in 
which the Crown property in London has been 
m On the whole, we gather that they 
do, though they are of opinion that the 
Commissioners have rather shifted their 
responsibility om to Mr. Cates’s shoulders. It 
is probable that the public exchequer has 
benefited by this; but then, what is the _ 
of Commissioners at all?’ We may perhaps 
return to this important subject at greater 
length. Meanwhile the following is the 
portion of the report referred to :— 


‘*The London property consists in the main of 
ground-rents, consisting of 237,008/. per annum 
issuing out of about 4,252 houses, the rateable value 
of which is at present about 900,000/. a year. The 
leases of 2,938 of these houses expire for the most 
part within the course of the next twenty-five or 
thirty years. At that date the rack-rental of these 
properties will fall into the possession of the Crown, 
producing a very large increase of income. 

The question has been raised whether it would 
mot be desirable, by periodical renewal of these 
leases, to anticipate and equalise the growth of 
the income. Your Committee think that this 
policy should be very carefully considered by 
the Commissioners, with a view to promote a 
gradual increase of income, and to avoid as far 
4 possible a pe peg ee As at a specific date. 

e management of the Lon y appears 
a eben - ~ hands er Feber Cone and 

practically hase of ground- 
rents. Mr. Cates eae peren tage pro 
varying in various years from 5,800/. to 2,165/. ; out 
of which he has to provide his office and staff. Mr. 
Cates does not devote the whole of his time to the 
service of the Commissioners. The i 
rat opinion that one of ng ap ecmavans ners should 
@ @ more active part in the management of the 
London p rty, and that, al he would 
necessarily bo advised by professionsl 


hanger seapouilliay cheek Go a: Seemed to Glen ’ 


responsibility 
F[ THE discussion on the vote for the National 
Gallery in the House of Commons last 


week was not yp Mise 
higher . . . . f . 
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the | much to be said for the idea. ——— 





market, and we cannot but think ee 
e 
Continental are ' by the 
number of inferior pictures which are mixed 
with masterpieces. Our own National 
Gallery has hitherto been free from this 
reproach, and it would be sound policy to add 
to it only pictures which by a general con- 
sensus of skilled opinion are of the highest 
class. To purchase a picture, as was done 
this year, as being by Carlo Dolce, and to 
attribute it in the Gallery to Giovanni Bel- 
lini (though many are the critics who do not 
think it is by this master) is, it must be said, 
not alto steer commendable management. 
We can do without “ doubtful ” pictures. 
A’ the present time of year, it may be well 
to call attention to a case decided 
during the recent sitting of the High Court 
of Justice, that of St. Martin’s Vestry ». 
Gordon. It was decided in this case that, 
under sections 125 to 129 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, the ashes and clinkers 
produced in the furnaces of boilers to supply 
steam for the general purposes of an hotel 
must be removed by the Vestry scavengers, 
as being in the nature of domestic refuse. 
There is a strong tendency on the part of the 
scavengers of the metropolis to shirk their 
business, and this case shows that this disin- 
clination is rather encouraged than checked 
by their superiors. The fact is, nothing would 
be more desirable than a society which would 
look after the proper cleaning away of the 
refuse of the metropolis, and assist private 
individuals to keep the genus dustman in 
order. But we fear that numerous and 
eccentric as are the societies which exist at the 
present day, it will be some time before this 
one is established. At any rate, the above 
decision gives a very wide meaning to the 
term “domestic refuse,’ and householders 
should be encouraged by it to do battle 
boldly against the dustmen. 








\ Sweden there is at present a certain 
amount of activity in church building, 
and more specially so in the restoration of 
such of its old monuments as are of archi- 
tectural value ; this architectural value, how- 
ever, being of a very low standard, and the 
“activity” is perhaps rather shown in the 
rojection of work and the collection of 
unds than in the actual work itself, which is 
for the most part carried on so slowly that 
there is a doubt whether this generation will 
ever see service resumed in U Cathedral. 
In the restorations it is to noticed that 
details, originally imported and badly carried 
out by unskilled workmen, are being replaced 
without improvement ; whilst the new works 
in progress, distinctly leaning towards the 
German school, are — (excepting in one or 
two cases) showing this fault of earlier days, 
—t.e., the imported forms are designed 
without proper knowledge of the original. 
This new work, which is generally in brick, 
and bears a striking resem to Professor 
Otzen’s designs which we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this Spring, shows a more 
liberal use of stone facings than in 
the models from which it is ne ee, 

though in many cases the stone is an artifici 
one, toned in colour to euit the brick on the 
exterior or the polychromatic treatment of 

the interior; and a dull black brick is 

gs ie a 


Wwe have received from Mr. F. 8S. Waller, 
architect of Gloucester, a of a 


uarto phiet on Gloucester > 
ceemened hg him with the view of affording 
some assistance to the Archological Institute 
on the occasion of their visit to Gloucester 
but which ought to have a permanent value 
beyond the occasion. The work is rather 
architectural than archzological, and contains 
notes on the various portions of the 
accompanied e 5 aoe and a number of 
interesting and well-executed sketches of 
various portions of the building. Aume 
these the author has hit on the rather noy 
idea of showing a bird's-eye perspective of 
the cathedral as it would appear if all work 
later than Norman were removed, showing at 
a coup dail the whole Norman work as now 
existing. Another interesting sketch is 
comparative one of a portion of the choir as 
left by the Normans, and as cased in the 
fourteenth century by Abbot Staunton. The 
thing is oe well done, and all who 
are interested in Noncester Cathedral ought 
to be grateful to Mr. Waller for such an 
interesting and compact set of motes and 
illustrations of it. 


ESSRS. DOULTON & CO. have now on 
view at the Lambeth Potteries, Albert 
Embankment, a terra-cotta reredos for St. 
John’s Church, Notting Hill. It has been 
designed by Mr. Aston Webb, the in 
the panels having been modelled by Migs 
Emmeline Halse. The reredos consists of 
three panels, divided by open piers or pilasters 
each containing a niche in which is an angel 
with outstretched wings. The two pang of 
angels are to a much smaller scale the 
other figures in the composition, and their 
wings project (behind the angle mullions or 
tracery bars supporting the traceried ang 
work above) some slight distance over 
background of the centre and side ls. 
The centre panel, which is higher and wider 
than the side panels, contains a group of the 
Crucifixion, with St. John at the foot of the 
cross. The panel on the left hand side con- 
tains a figure of St. John as a young fisher- 
man mending his nets, while in the panel on 
the right hand side he is represented as an 
old man writing his Revelations in the 
Island of Patmos. The panels are sur 
mounted by traceried canopy work of 
Perpendicular character, and the whole 
composition is very effective. The architec- 
tural portion is additionally noteworthy from 
the fact that it is executed in Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s new “cellular” terra-cotta, which 
requires no filling-in with concrete, 4 
permits of all the ornamental detail being 
produced, as in the present instance, without 
moulds, so that every piece of ornament 1s 
oe modelled, and no piece is an exact 
replica of another piece. In addition to this 
advantage, the mouldings of the main 
tectural lines of the composition are produced, 
by means of improved dies, with exacti- 
tude, and owing to the cellular formation of 
the blocks they are not distorted and twisted 
in firing, ; thus trueness of line to an 
extent not hitherto attainable is observable in 
the structure as a whole when it is built up. 
Messrs. Doulton also brought to our notice 
lazed terra-cotta for archi- 
tectural work. The laze is of a dull or matt 
character,and the surface is slightly 
in texture. It is quite devoid of the glassy 
shininess so disagreeable to look at whem ex- 
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Scandi- | especially if (as we were informed is 


navia is likely to see for some time to come. 

At Upsala, the Cathedral restoration already 

referred to includes the erection of two new 

spires of considerable height, the entire recon- 
of the roof, and a 
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i0i wall rs, &c. Seeing that mini 
ane os 4 ag so closely related nee 
other that in many cases it is difficult to 
decide on general (though not technical) 
grounds what constitutes a mine and what a 


quarry, it is rather remarkable that so few 


ilding stones ites, slates, Xc., have 
Sound thle 9 Be the exhibition. The 
New South Wales section includes some 
building stones, marbles, and serpentine. A 
table inlaid with different varieties of marble 
from Marulan, Cow Fiat, Moonbi Ranges, 
Kempsey, and other localities, and serpentine 
from Bingera, are especially beg of note. 
There are also several cubes of ight-grey 
and brown Hawkesbury sandstone, whic 
is a good representative building stone 
of the colony, it having been extensively 
used in the erection of the fareng os buildings 
in Sydney, and is exported to the adjacent 
colonies. Several Norwegian granites and 
syenites, rough and polished, worked up into 
curbs, pitching, and tombstones, are also exhi- 
bited ; whilst Fortacal sends large slate slabs, 
some of which are worked into tables, from the 
quarries near Vallongo, in thedistrict of Oporto. 
; the British section there is a fine show of 
Donegal granites, from quarries near Dungloe; 
these granites are becoming conspicuous 
features in the market. The exhibit comprises 
polished pedestals and specimens in red, 
pink, rose, salmon, and various grey tints of 
medium and coarse grain. The stones have a 
splendid polish, and the slightly porphyritic 
character presented by some of the coarser 
varieties justly entitles the material to rank 
amongst the best of our ornamental granites, 
rendering it a formidable competitor to those 
of similar nature from Scotland and Cornwall. 
The Glyn Stone Company show samples of 
the material from their quarries near 
Glynceiriog, North Wales. The stone, which 
is a hard trachyte, has for many years been 
worked by the Llangollen Highway Board, 
but has recently been acquired by the 
Company referred to, which is opening 
it up extensively. From a knowledge of 
the behaviour of the material, we are 
able to say that it makes excellent road- 
metal and paving; but perhaps the most 
remarkable thing in connexion with it is that 
for years it has been used instead of brasses 
for bearings of machinery in the mills and 
factories of the district. Its utility in this 
respect is exemplified by a specimen exhibited 
which has been in use for years at a neigh- 
bouring mill; in some instances the Glyn 
stone bearings are still in use, after thirty and 
thirty-five years’ constant wear. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that the material is 
tougher and harder than the majority of the 
other igneous rocks in the market. The Pant 
‘Glas Slate Company has erected in the exhi- 
‘ition a smali shed roofed with the slate from 
the quarries near Chirk, and also have several 
loose examples. The slabs, of dark blue colour, 
are thin, clear, and free from extraneous 
‘tings, having a sound metallic ring. » 
Ormonde Slate Quarries send some rather thick 
and substantial-looking slabs ; whilst blocks of 
bluish grey, hard “Tam-o'-Shanter” stone 
‘come from Dalmore, Ayrshire. The Victoria 
stone is present in the shape of steps forming 
a doorway, vases, urns, pi ok i 
platform coping, Se The Aqueous W 
and Diamon k-boring Company exhibits 
Specimens of cores oneal through in a 
wells and shafts. One specimen was obtain 
at a depth of 1,100 ft. from the surface in 
‘oring for the New River Company at Ware. 
Speaking generally, there does not seem to 
‘have been much attempt at classifying the 
‘different exhibits, especially in regard to the 
British section, a circumstance which, for 
‘obvious reasons, is much to be regretted. 
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Company applied for powers to remove the 
then stan across the north end of 
uston-grove, in to make a better access 
to their station, and that they were 
granted the uisite powers subject to 
& special provision that the company 
should compensate all owners or occupiers 
whose interests were injuriously affected 
by the removal of the said gates. It was 
further provided “that the amount of com- 
pensation should be settled by arbitration 
under the Lands Clauses Act, and that the 
arbitrator might deal as he thought fit with 
the costs of any claim which, in his opinion, 
should be frivolous or vexatious. In pur- 
suance of this Act a number of claims were 
settled by arbitration for amounts varying 
from 50/. to 150/. or 2001, and the remainder 
by agreement. When the Bill was before a 
romnrsse ge of boa House of Commons, a 
precedent for the special com tion clause 
was found in a Bill end & previous 
Session authorising a Liverpool improvement.” 
This is an amusing commentary on the indig- 
nant speeches of Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Herschell on the claim for compensation for 
the removal of the still exi Bedford 
estate gates, as if it were the arbitrary in- 
— of a new and unheard-of species of 
claim. 





7. Antiquary for this month describes a 
method which has been used for fixing 
the monkish paintings, done under Prior 
Gondibour in 1484, upon the backs of the 
stalls (temp. Bishop Stirkland) in Carlisle 
Cathedral.* Subsequent coatings of white- 
wash were removed in the course of last 
century; of late years the painting has 
“scaled” from off the woodwork. By the 
advice, we read, of Mr. Richmond, R.A., 
these paintings have been syringed with fine 
parchment-size, which, by soaking in under 
the flakes, has secured them to the wood. 
Our contemporary animadverts upon Sir 
Arthur Blomfield’s design for a lofty new 
font-cover, to be made, apparently, of 
wrought-iron, inasmuch as the “ traditions 
of the Cathedral] are, so to say, of wood- 
work. The late Mr. Street made a huge 
mistake in intruding a stone pulpit (the Paley 
Memorial pulpit) into Carlisle Cathedral.” 
What this really means is, that because 
there was once a wooden font-cover and a 
wooden pulpit, which have both disappeared, 
therefore it is wrong now to make a font- 
cover or a pulpit of more durable materials. 
Common-sense will probably side with the 
architects. In a general sense, however, we 
may commend the concluding remarks, to the 
effect that “some opportunity should be 
given to the inhabitants ah, —— of 
expressing an opinion on anything may 
be proposed to . done in their Cathedral.” 


| ig L’ Architecture for August 16 is an 
he 





amusing article by M. Bourdais on what 
calls “SL Ingénieurophobie,” a malady 
which he says has been on the increase for a 
long time, and to which architects once 

cially subject. It is con and 
during year of 


His Exhi ion. Some of the best and 
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after a due of time he will be found to 
have reco his reason, and will regard an 


een ee eee 
him as a » is signs him- 
self “Architecte, peintre, i 

quoique ingénieur ” ; but if he can justify that 
man to be able to enter fully into the failings 
and temptations of weaker brethren. ...° ~ 
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THE GLOUCESTER CONGRESS OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE* 


From Deerhurst it is by river only about 
three miles to Tewkesbury, and the members of 
the Congress reached the end of their voyage, 
just below the ferry under Tew Park, at 
the time , bat they had before them 
a walk of nearly a mile to the Abbey, through 
heavy rain. ehanagees pi ale icacicn anger pe. 

Mr. Hartshorne read a summary of the 
history of the Abbey and an account of its 
leading features. The following is an abridg- 
ment of his paper, taken from the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. The Abbey is said to have been 
founded about 715 by Oddo and Doddo, Dukes 
of Mercia, who endowed it with certain 
sions, and established within it five sesiee and 
a prior. In the latter part of the tenth century 
Tewkesbury had become a cell to the 
« — in Dorsetshire; and in 1083, 
when Cranbourn passed into the King’s hands, 
the abbot at once set about a reconstruction of 
the Tewkesbury establishment. In 1087, the 
honour of Gloucester, which included the lord- 
ship of Tewkesbury and the patronage of the 
monastery, was given by Rufus to Fitz Hamon, 
who was slain at Falaise, in Normandy. In this 
nobleman the abbot found a noble patron, and 
the foundations of a church were soon laid. 
On the death of Fitz Hamon, the work was 
carried on by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, a 
man and a great builder, who married Mai 
eldest daughter of Fitz Hamon; and in 1123 
the abbey church was dedicated. But it is 
improbable that the whole church, from the 
east end to the west front, was finished at this 
early date. There are indications of certain 
changes of plan which tend to show that not 
more than the choir, the ecclesia proper, was 
finished and dedicated in 1123. No doubt the 
foundations were laid and the work of the nave 
was advancing to the west in 1123; but much 
more than thiscannot be said, for, in consequence 
of the extreme plainness of the Norman work, it 
is not easy to put even approximate dates. The 
famous west front of theabbey is believed to be of 
the time of William, son of Robert, Eari of 
Gloucester, the latter of whom died in 1147. 
The Decorated work in the choir and the vault- 
ing throughout the church were much and 

i attention to the 
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of Tewkesbury in 1471. The figure exhibits 
some curious points of costume. It wears 
a inted bascinet with a camail 
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stated, is quite unique, and is extremely 
valuable, bonuses it is painted all over to the 
life, and gives the back as carefully finished as 
the front. The monument attributed to Abbot 
Wakeman, the last abbot of Tewkesbury (1531- 
1539) was described by Mr. Hartshorne as quite 
a century earlier. “The lively picture of death 
has reptiles crawling over it; which is a very 
anusual if not a unique feature. There are 

plain tombs of abbots and three canopied 
ones in the south aisle showing admirably the 
gradual growth of such memorials during about 
a hundred years. Mr. Hartshorne has also 
devoted some attention to the painted glass in 
the choir, and, in the course of an interesting 
description, said it was unsurpassed in its 
brilliancy. It was rendered still more interest- 
ing by eight military figures in it. They all 
carry lances, and wear ailettes, and the mixture 
of mail und plates in their harness fixes the 
date of the semen to the early part of the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century, the 
most important feature of military costume. 
By closely studying the heraldry on_ these 
figures Mr. Hartshorne identified Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, Fitz Hamon, four de Clares, a 
Zouche, and a Despencer, and he is of opinion 
that they were placed in the Abbey by Eleanor, 
wife of Hugh Despencer the younger. 

Owing to the absence of a guiding spirit and 
the consequent straggling of the party, very 
few of the members heard what was said by 
Mr. Hartshorne and others as they made their 
perambulation of the nave and choir and the 
chapels which the latter contains ; and the con- 
tinued downpour of rain prevented all, except a 
few of the more venturesome, from inspecting 
the Abbey gateway and the other monastic 
structures which adjoin the central fabric ; but 
a few were able to take hasty glances at the 
quaint old bowling-green behind the old “ Bell” 
inn, the scanty f ents of the Abbey 
cloisters, and other buildings now used for 
schools. In their way back to the station, in 
the midst of heavy rain, the party had pointed 
out to them the two sites of the battle of 
Tewkesbury,—the one in a field lying a few 
hundred yards to the south-west of the Abbey, 
the spot where the lackless Queen Margaret 
was encamped, and the other in Tewkesbury 
Park, which lay on their left hand as the party 
made their way back to the steamer. Here, in 
what was once a vineyard, and is now known as 
the “ bloody field,” the slaughter was heaviest ; 
and here the King fell, while most of his adhe- 
rents were overpowered and forced down into 
an arm of the Severn, where they were 
drowned. 

On the return voyage, the weather brightened 
up, and the party had pointed ont to them as 
they re-passed Deerhurst, the Island of Olney, 
where in 1016 Canute and Edward Ironside met 
and agreed to divide England between them. 
On reaching Gloucester, and having duly dined, 
they repaired to the Tolsey, where Professor 
Middleton opened the Architectural Section by 
a lecture, in which he reviewed somewhat 
cursorily the progress made in archeological 
antiquarian science since the previous meeting 
of the Institute at Gloucester in 1860, in which 
the late Mr. Gambier Parry, Professor Willis, 
and the Rev. C. Hartshorne had taken part. 
He also drew attention to the t similarity 
of architectural style which is rnible in all 
the great churches of Gloucestershire and Wor- 
cestershire. Professor Middleton's lecture was 


followed by another from Mr. John Bellows on | 


“Roman Gloucester.” Mr. Bellows is a thorough 
master of his subject, to which he has devoted 
years of patient study; and as he has the 
happy art of expressing himself clearly and 


popularly, even on a technical subject, his lecture 


was received with marked attention and by a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


. |in the choir, read a } 


index to the Journal of the Society's trans- 
actions down to a more recent date. Edin- 
burgh was unanimously chosen as the place of 
meeting for the Congress of 1890, an invitation 
having been received from the Society of 
Antiquaries of that 7. 

On the conclusion of the meeting, which was 
held in the Tolsey, the members repai to 
the Chapter Room of the Cathedral, where they 
were received by the Dean, who opened the 
Historical Section of the Congress with a lon 
and most interesting account of Gloucester, an 
especially of its ecclesiastical buildings (for of 
the Castle and its mural fortifications he left 
others to speak) taking up their history from 
the point at which Mr. Bellows had left it on 
the previous evening. He showed that for two 
or three centuries after the departure of the 
Romans an historic mist hung over “ Gleaw- 
cestre,” under the Saxon domination, when the 
neighbouring county was ruled over by the 
petty Kings or Princes of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gleva itself. Still even before the Norman 
Conquest, Gloucester had its palace, and by the 
middle of the eighth century it had come to be 
reckoned one of the three noblest cities in our 
island, second indeed only to Westminster and 
Winchester. Its importance was increased by 
the foundation of a religious house here under 
the dedication of St. Peter, in the century 
named above, which house was given to the 
great Benedictine Order in 1022, during the 
reign of Canute. It is probable that some of 
the foundations of the Cathedral date from 
this era; but soon after the Norman Conquest 
the existing fabric was substantially built, and 
it is on record that it was solemnly con- 
secrated in 1100 by the Bishop of Worcester, 
assisted by two other English aay The 
Monastery was largely favoured by Archbishop 
Anselm, and it continued to grow in wealth and 
importance until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the heavy hands of Henry VIII. 
were laid upon it for its suppression. Happily, 
however, the grand old Abbey Church was pre- 
served, being wanted for a Cathedral; and the 
result is that we have still at Gloucester an all 
but perfect example of a Benedictine Monastery, 
but little changed. The story of the Abbey 
during our Norman and Plantagenet kings is 
not very eventful,—at least, notrichin incident ; 
though William the Conqueror held at least one 
of his Witanagemots or Parliaments here, and 
feasted in the Abbot’s Palace, and William 
Rufus and his brother Robert, and Edward IT., 
and probably several other English sovereigns, 
enjoyed in turn its hospitality. When 
Edward II. was so cruelly murdered in 
Berkeley Castle, the then Abbot showed his 
hospitality by giving his body that burial which 
had been refused to it by two at least of his 
brethren in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire ; 
and this hospitality met with its reward, for 
in the course of the first century after that 
King’s death, his tomb, which is still to be seen 
to the north of the altar in the choir, came to 
be an object of pilgrimage; and it was chiefly 
out of the oblations which were offered at his 
tomb, that the grand but heavy Norman pile 
came to have added to it that wealth of very 
early Perpendiculararchitecture which probably 
was invented within the Abbey walls, and which 
is nowhere else to be seen so happily blended 
with the earlier style. 

The Dean finished his paper by inviting the 
antiquarians and architects present to take 
special note of the details of the crypt under 
the choir, which they would see in the course 
of the day; and then a paper was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Porter on the encaustic tiles of the 
cathedral and their heraldic devices. This was 
followed Oy a discussion on various points of 
detail in the Dean’s lecture, in which Canon 
Venables, Professor Mon Burrows, Mr. 
St. John Hope, and other members of the Con- 
gress took part; the Professor, we may add, 
ascribing the popularity of the tomb of King 
Edward II. (to whom, he said; history had been 
most unjust), as an object of pilgrimage, partly 
to the t fame of that great: sovereign, 
Edward I., hisfather. After luncheon, the y 
re-assembled at the Cathedral at 2 p.m., when 

Professor Middleton, standing at the lectern 
and elaborate paper 
on the fabric of the edral, taking seriatim 
its Norman nave, its choir and , and 
its windows. He showed how admir the 
ns - bet fr ot A a ad,” so 
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attention to the great east window, exp 
its design and the curious and exce 
way in which it had been coloured. also. 
mentioned a fact which can scarcely be 
credited, that only thirty years ago, at the date 
of the last Gloucester Congress, it was seriously 
discussed whether this noble window, one of 
the very finest in England, should not be taken 
out and superseded by glass of a modern design! 
He afterwards led the party into the south and 
north transepts,and through the ambulatory into 
“ Lady Chapel,” where he showed the remains 
of several stone altars still in situ, and the 
defaced and mutilated reredos which in other 
days must have been almost unrivalled. He 
afterwards took the party down into the crypt, 
where opinions were as much divided as ever 
with regard to its post-Norman or pre-Norman, 
character. The interesting cloisters on the 
north side of the nave, with their lavatory and. 
carrells of stone, were then perambulated, while 
some of the more adventurous spirits accom- 
nied the Dean in a walk through ‘the tri- 
orium. 

As soon as the perambulation of the CathedraP 
and the monastic buildings was over, the entire 
party were welcomed to take afternoon tea at 
the Deanery, where they had the privilege of 
inspecting the beautiful Norman room now used 
as the Library, and which formerly was either 
the Chapel or the Banquetting Hall: at present 
it is uncertain to which of the two uses it was 
devoted ; for it lies east and west, and as yet 
no search has been made in its eastern or 
southern wall for the side of an altar or a 
piscina. Another room, the panelling of which 
is Jacobean and is traditionally said to have 
been put up by Laud, was much admired; and 
so were a curious bracket on the staircase wall, 
—it doubtless was used, as it is now, to support 
a lamp,—and also a fine piece of tapestry in 
the Library representing Jephthah’s daughter. 

In the evening the Mayor and Corporation 
gave, in honour of the Congress, a public con- 
versazione and reception in the Shire Hall, in 
Westgate-street. Here they exhibited the maces 
and other regalia of the City and of some of the 
neighbouring towns. These were made the sub~ 
ject of a brief lecture by Mr. St. John Hope, 
who said that they were of great interest, 
although not equal to those of London, Norwich, 
or Southampton, and added that at the time of 
the Commonwealth all the provincial maces 
were ordered by the Parliament to follow the 
type of Oliver Cromwell's “ bauble,” but that om 
the Restoration the Roysl arms were again 
replaced. Among the other articles exhibited 
was a collection of the charters and seals of the 
city, and some of the city minute books, in one 
of which is an entry to the effect that the 
citizens of Gloucester bind themselves to do 
their best to promote the great General, Oliver 
Cromwell, to the dignity of Lord Protector, and 
also to settle on him an income of £5 yearly 
out of the funds of the city ! 

At the Friday evening meeting in the great 
room at the Tolsey, two papers of a general, 
rather than local, interest were read. The first. 
by Mr. A. Hartshorne, F.S.A., dealing with the 
rather ghastly subject of the old custom of 
“Hanging malefactors in chains,” a‘ practice 
which he traced from early times down to lts 
formal abolition just before the accession of 
her gone | to the Throne, the last instances of 
that punishment being inflicted, as we under- 
stood him to say took place, in or about 1834. His 
paper was illustrated by diagrams of various 
“chains” and “irons,” including the noted 
example in the possession of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Rye, in Sussex, which was 

bited, a few years ago, at the Lewes Con- 
gress of the Association. The other paper, 
by Mr. A. Watkins, treated of ancient 
and dove-cots, mostly from South Wales 
and the Western counties. This, too, was illus- 
trated by photographs after the manner of @ 
magic-lantern, but unfortunately the speaker 
was not very audible. 

Saturday morning was devoted to the reading 
of two papers of local interest in the great 
room at the Tolsey, the former being by Mr- 
Cecil T. Davis, on “The Monumental of 
Gloucestershire,” and the other by Mr. F. A. 
Hyett, on ‘‘ A very rare and curious Civil-War 
Tract relating to the Siege of Gloucester.” Mr. 
Davis said that he had gone over the Gloucester- 
shire parishes scriatim, and that the largest. 
poneng “ such brasses that he could i re 
eighty-three, dispersed h - 
churches and one remain n date 
ranged mostly from the fourteenth to the 
,and they might be roughly 
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divided into ecclesiastical, military, judicial, and 
civil; and in each of these divisions they bore 
testimony to progressive change of costume 
from simplicity to costliness ; and this remark, 
he added, applied to the fi of the ladies 
as well as to those of their husbands, 
wherever they appeared on the brass b 
their sides. Mr. Hyett’s paper was one whic 
showed how easy it is even for careful 
historians to be taken. in, and was, indeed, an 
example of the truth of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
adage, to the effect that history is too often 
made up of lies. The tract, purporting to give 
an account, from an eye-witness, of a severe 
and bloody battle, fought near Gloucester by a 
Lord Grandison on October 11, 1642, professed 
also to be printed in London on the 16th of the 
same month; and it mentioned, among other 
persons, some whose names were and are 
anknown in connexion with Gloucester. There 
can be little doubt that the tract itself is not a 
forgery, but a fraud, and that it was issued in 
the hope of keeping up the spirits of the part 
on whom it conferred a fictitious victory; an 
as Mr. Walford and another member of the 
Congress remarked, the date of its publication 
in London within five days of the event which 
it professed to record, in an age when there 
were no telegraphs or even coaches, and when 
stage-waggons took some days to reach London 
from Gloucester, is enough to stamp it as a 
fabrication. Sir Talbot Baker compared it to 
the fictitious news of a “ great victory” or a 
‘great defeat” which were so often published 
in the London streets during the Russian War. 
After a few remarks from the Chairman of the 
meeting, votes of thanks were passed to the 
readers of the papers. 

After luncheon, the party, over a hundred 
strong, went off by the Midland Railway for 
Woodchester, near Stroud, where the remains 
of the Roman villa within the area of the parish 
churchyard brought to light towards the close 
of the last century (though known to exist at 
an earlier date) was opened for their inspection. 
Soon after its full discovery in 1797, Dr. Lysons 
published an elaborate monograph upon this 
villa, for which he rightly claimed the credit of 
being the finest known to exist in Great 
Britain; and, though several other examples 
have since been brought to light in various 
of the kingdom, as at Leicester, in the Isle of 
Wight, at Limpsfield, and at Chesters, near 
Hexham, in Northumberland, the remark still 
holds true. The mosaic pavement of its great 
hall or atrium, for such it must have been, still 
shows its ornamental borders, and squares and 
circles, worked in bright red and blue; and the 
forms of recumbent Bacchanalian figures, 
<oupled with those of tigers and pards above, 
can leave little doubt on the classical scholar’s 
mind that the hall was intended for festive 
uses, for among the inscriptions which it bears 
is one which runs, “ Bonum eventum colite,” 
and it will not be forgotten that Horace ascribes 
to the god “ Bacchus” or “ Liber” a particular 
efficacy in this direction, as he writes :— 

Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus. 

The building in its complete state must have 
consisted of more than sixty rooms ; and in one 
corner are to be seen, though in an imperfect 
condition, the means of warming them by flues. 
The central atrium, which in a warmer climate 
would have been “hypethral,” was probably 
here covered in, and the feasters were disposed 
around its four sides. The house is conjec- 
tured to have been a country residence of the 
Roman prietor or general, and experts consider, 
from the character of the ornamentation, that 
it dates from about the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 
117), for whose use it may perhaps have been 
erected during his visit to Britain. The 
materials of which the pavement is composed 
are, or seem to be, small pieces of very hard 
brick, slightly glazed; but Murray, in his 
f Handbook for Gloucestershire,” says that 
the tesserse, except the white, are the produce 
of a hard calcareous stone, bearing a good 
polish, and resembling the Palombino marble of 
italy, found in the vale of Gloucester.” It is 
Only at distant intervals that this “ Roman 
Vil is laid open for inspection, so that the 
members of the Institute were fortunate in the 
choice of the date of their Congress, and also 
that the Rector of Woodchester and his accom- 
plished daughters have done all in their power 
7 ber pemedie | drawings and by the publica- 
as volume,* the treasures which 

they hold in their hands. 

* ‘The Mosaic Pavement and Roman Villa at Wood- 
et * gg 4 G.3. Published by White, printer 
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By the time that these lines reach 
our readers the entire villa will cogs ob 
covered up again for a certain interval of time ; 
— have elapsed since it was opened 
ra usly, and bodies of pilgrims from 
loucester, Che] Bristol, Bath, Tewkes- 
bury, Worcester, and other towns have 
seen it during the month that it has been open 
and “on view.” It should be added that on 
Saturday’s visit Professor Middleton gave a 
brief account of the building as soon as the 
1 sao 9 Ne the enclosure, and 
general opinion was ex by the 
Archeologists that it would be asst daskeabte ; . 
. Se ee of cap op -ogan enquiry, to lay 

urther portions of the area o 
by Kars noble henge ee 

ween t and four o'clock the 
ceeded from Woodchester in poor ow 4 poe 
brakes, through Stroud to Painswick and Prink- 
nash. At the former village the party saw its 
fine church of the Debased style, but now under 
the process of “ restoration.” It consists of two 
chancels, a nave, a north aisle, quaintly orna- 
mented with gargoyles, chantry chapel, south 
aisle, and tower, the latter surmounted by a 
slender spire, which was struck by lightning 
about seven years since, and had to be rebuilt 
in consequence. Not far off is the “ Lodge,” 
formerly the residence of the lords of the 
manor; the altar-stone of its old chapel has 
been formed into the lintel of a piggery; it 
bears a Latin inscription as follows: “HOC 
ALTARE DEDICATUM EST IN HONOREM SANCTI 
TRINITATIS ET OMNIUM SANCTORUM A NICOLAO 


EPISCOPO SUFFRAGANEO.” Another relic of |i 


the old « a window, gives light to the 
dairy. Par ty neighbourhood won male pic- 
turesque old eottages and farmhouses, some 
of the sixteenth century, or even older; 


and a mile off is a hamlet called|' 


“ Paradise,” with a quaint old inn, the 
‘‘Adam and Eve.” On the brow of Painswick 
Hill is an encampment dating in all probability 
from pre-Roman times; the mounds here, how- 
ever, are much marred by the formation of large 
quarries cut in the hill-side in order to obtain 
the oolitic freestone so well known in this 
neighbourhood, and of which a large portion of 
Gloucester Cathedral is built. Tradition reports 
that Earl Godwin encamped on this hill; and 
certainly in later times the Royalist army was 
here, for a longer or shorter time, on its way to 
besiege Gloucester, and again in the course of 
its retreat. The Court-House at Painswick, 
built in 1604 (see sketch in this week’s Builder, 
p. 150), isa good sample of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, just verging into Jacobean. Charles I. 
held a court here, as is proved by documentary 
evidence still in existence. The little town of 


Painswick was formerly of some importance | ge” 


from its woollen manufactures, and near it is 
another mansion, Painswick House, with a fine 
mantel-piece in its ar and here is 
served the bed on which Charles 1. slept 
while he was staying at Matson House, 
near Gloucester. Prinknash Park, the seat 
of Mr. T. Dyer Edwardes (late the seat of 
the Ackers family), which the party visited 
along with Painswick, is one of the ancient, 
and perhaps the finest, residences of the 
former Abbots of Gloucester, and stands, 
according to Murray, “on a glorious bat imprac- 
ticable hill in the midst of a little forest, and 
commanding Elysium.” Though much altered, 
it retains some of the exterior, and very much 
of the interior, arrangements of the fifteenth 
century. It is in excellent preservation, and 
indeed has never been allowed to fall into dis- 
repair. The chapel was restored partly by the 
late and partly by the present owners. It is 
said in the local topographical books that Abbot 
Malvern made extensive repairs in the fabric 
about 1520, less than twenty years before the 
surrender of the Abbey into ine hands ay = 
King, and the t dining- was built as 
lie took as bgp of Edward IV.; this is 
confirmed by the fact that its beams bear in 
their centre the “ falcon and fetter-lock open, — 
the favourite cognizance and device of that 
monarch. After seeing the house at their 
leisure the party returned to Gloucester in time 
“ i held, and so no paper was 
o meeting was 
read, on paragon ; and Sunday ons 
a dics so far as was con- 
laael any that in honour of their visitors 
the Mayor and went in state to the 
Cathedral, 


gs 


Bishop of Worcester, in th centary, and 
ultimately annexed by sanction to that 
The church is remarkable for its fine 
tower, adorned with curious les. It was 
formerly. the burial- place of the 


but 
at the cost of a member of the Farrer family. 
It is not to be com , at all events, in beauty, 
with that at W L 
by the Institute on Saturday, but it consists of 
two courts, an inner and an outer one, and it 
contains its triclinium and corridors leading 


ridor ranning along the front of them; but 
these —_— little - nothin * interest, 
except the fragment of a composite hypocaust. 
The whole of the western range of buildings, 
including the tricliniam and the therm or 
baths adjoining it, can be made out by an ob- 
The tricliniam has still the 
imperfect remains of a mosaic floor, decorated, 
as usual, with squares and braided borders, and 
with Fauni and Bacchantes in the intermediate 


womens Dos baw, mah Sennen Oe ee 
oF tana, which have been to grow 
between its once elaborate tessere, and 


villa vim about thirty-eight or thirty-nine. 
The following paragraph M 
Fox :-— 
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pen was placed in their hands. The charch, 
as it now stands, is of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century; but it stands on the site of 
one of far earlier date, for Sampson, Bishop of 
Worcester, granted it, with its tithes, to St. 
Peter's Abbey, at Gloucester, and Pope Inno- 
cent III. confirmed the grant. It now consists 
(see plan on p. 148 of this week's Puilder) of 
a large nave with north and south aisles, 
a chancel with side chapels, a western tower, 
and one of the very finest and most richly 
ornamented south porches in the kingdom. 
The porch bears in niches figures of the Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary with the infant Christ on her 
knee, and other saints; and on the buttresses 
are niches for others. The symbols of the four 
Evangelists, though much defaced by time, are 
still to be discerned on the weatherings of the 
buttresses. The roof of the porch is richly 
groined, adorned with bosses, and studded with 
heads of angels and saints. The windows, 
especially those in the south aisle, have still 
some rich painted glass, and amongst the saints 
figured on it is St. Lawrence. At the east end 
of this aisle is an elaborate reredos, which has 
been much battered; but the sedilia in the 
chancel are in a better condition. The old altar 
steps remain in the north aisle ; and among the 
devices here are to be seen the arms of Beau- 
champ, and the badge of the bear and ragged 
staff of the house of Leicester. The nave is fine 
and spacious; it was beautified, if not rebuilt, 
by John Fortey, a rich woolstapler of the town. 
It is of five bays; the pillars are lofty, with 

essed arches. A small ogee bracket 

ces the caps under the soffits of the 
arches. In the second bay on the north, 
as at Campden, are semi-caps, to carry, 
perhaps, a canopy, as at Burford, in Oxford- 
shire. The pulpit is of stone. The clearstory 
is a transparency of large pointed windows; 
in the east end is a broad elliptical window of 
nine lights. The parapets outside are em- 
battled with diagonal pinnacles, which rise 
from square crocketted buttresses, one to each 
embattlement. A figure of John the Baptist, 


the patron saint of John Fortey, occupies an 
elegant canopy in the eastern apex. The angle 
buttresses of the chancel have fine niches, and 
the remains of rich sculpture on the weather- 
ings. The tower is a grand and massive pile, 


in four stages. The belfry windows are flanked 
by sculptured compartments, pedimented, pin- 
nacled, and crocketted. Lofty as is the tower, 
yet there are to be seen inside preparations for 
a contemplated spire. The lower portion of the 
tower is, in fact, a lantern, lighted by a large 
double-arched window. In the groined stone 
roof are carved the heads of a king,a queen, an 
abbot, and a civilian. The altar-cloth is made 
up of several magnificent copes, which were 

reserved entire until within the last few years. 

t is interesting to learn that the old stone slab 
of the high altar has lately been discovered, 
marked with the five crosses which denote its 
original consecration; it measures 10 ft. by 
3 ft., and is over 8 in. thick. The church con- 
tains no fewer than eight old brasses—one to a 
priest, and the others to the Forteys and other 
woolstaplers, who built the fabric out of, let us 
hope, their honest gains. 

The above remarks are extensively abridged 
from Mr. Sharpe’s notes, and it is to be hoped 
that the efforts of the late and present vicars 
for the repair and conservative restoration of 
this church may be successful. 

At the concluding meeting, held in the great 
room of the Tolsey on Monday evening, the 
Rev. Sir Talbot Baker was in the chair, and he 
said that in consequence of the death of one of 
the members of the Congress (Mr. H. Ross) the 
Council would not, as a Council, take part in 
the proceedings of the last day of the meeting, 
but would leave it to individual members to go 
to Berkeley Castle or not, as they pleased. The 
usual votes of thanks were proposed—to the 
Mayor and Corporation, to the Bishop and the 
Dean of Gloucester, to the officers and members 
of the local Archwo Society, to those 

tlemen who had ly read papers or 
vered lectures, and finally to the Presi- 
dont of the year, Sir John Dorington, for the 
=~ and or poy address with which he had 

ugurated the proceedings of the Congress. 

On Tuesday, soon after breakfast, with 
siahty a numbers, but still nearly 

strong, party went over by train to 
Berkeley, where the ee. Mr. ; 
mised to act as their 





all travelled Englishmen, it will not be neces- 
sary to give more than the briefest outline of 
what he said. He ascribed the foundation of 
the castle, situated on a strong plateau, which 
is nearly surrounded by meadows and lowlands, 
to Fitzhardinge, said (but by a doubtful tradi- 
tion) to have been a scion of the Royal house 
of Denmark, but certainly a companion-in- 
arms of William the Conqueror. The Fitz- 
hardinges intermarried with the Berkeleys, and 
on settling down at this castle, took the local 
name, and the manor, estate, and castle have 
since then down through twenty-six 
generations of Berkeleys to the present 
owner, Lord Fitzhardinge. Mr. Bazeley then 
described minutely the outer walls, with the 
moat, now dry, giving the measurements of the 
area contained in them, and also of the quad- 
rangle,—if the inner court, so irregular in its 
ground-plan, can be so designated. He gave 
also the measurements of the great hall, of 
the kitchen, of the keep, and of the semi- 
circular towers by which it is flanked, and of 
the tower in the rear, the muniment-room, the 
chapel, &c. He also gave a list of the nineteen 
principal portraits with which the hall is 
adorned. He failed, however, to draw attention 
to the fact that the great fireplace stands in the 
very unusual place of the top, instead of at one 
side, of the hall,—an arrangement which can 
only be accounted for by the narrowness of the 
spaces between the windows on either side. 
The chapel, which is very small in proportion 
to the hall, was much admired on account o 
the quaint old pew at the western end, with its 
carved oak work, and the confessional,—for 
such it undoubtedly is, or, rather, was,— 
hollowed out in the southern wall. The party 
then inspected the buttery and kitchen; and 
were shown a deep dungeon, now a dry well, in 
one of the towers; and also the chamber in 
which, if tradition speaks truly, the unfor- 
tunate Edward II. was so cruelly and 
barbarously murdered by the hands of the two 
knights, his custodians, Maltravers and Gurney, 
at the instigation of the Queen- Mother, Isabella, 
“the sbe-wolf of France,” and her paramour, 
Lord Mortimer. Some of the party also ascended 
the keep, and enjoyed a walk upon the leads, 
following the track of the Warder’s walk, from 
which they obtained a good view of the general 
plan of the castle, and also of the surrounding 
country, with the Severn, and the Monmouth- 
shire hills beyond it. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bazeley was passed by the party whilst assembled 
within the walls of the keep. In the great 
hall there was put out in cases for their in- 
spection a very good collection of ancient 
charters relating to Berkeley, mostly along with 
their seals, in good condition ; beside them were 
the maces of the towns of Berkeley and Wotton- 
under-Edge, which were pronounced to be of 
more than average excellence for places so small 
in point of population. A gentleman from the 
British Museum offered the party a few re- 
marks on the charters; but, like too many 
lecturers on such occasions, he was almost 
inaudible, and his hearers accordingly straggled 
off in different directions. 

After luncheon, an hour was devoted to 
an inspection of the handsome Early English 
parish church which adjoins the castle, and 
which has, in’ the opinion of some who 
were present, been rather “ over-restored” 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. It consists of a fine and 
spacious nave, chancel, and side aisles; and 
the choir is separated from the nave by a 
noble stone screen, richly carved. At the 
end of the nave, in front of the pulpit, the 
party had shown to them the fine monument of 
Thomas, second Lord Berkeley, and of Margaret, 
his wife. The figures are carved in alabaster, 
and lie recumbent on a large and handsome 
altar-tomb. The rest of the church does not 
call for much remark, except for the curious 
position of its tower, which is situated in the 
churchyard at a distance of some 70 ft. or 80 ft. 
to the north of the north porch. It was rebuilt 
in 1760 on the old lines, but not very success- 
fully, asthe details of Gothic architecture were 
not well known at that time. Its a ce, 
therefore, is scarcely satisfactory to the eye of 
an ecclesiastical architect, though it is good for 
the age in which it was rebuilt. The previous 
tower stood in the same spot, but it had become 
impaired, and the present replica is the result. 
It was mentioned by one or two of the party 
that the church tower occupies a similar iso- 
lated position at Beccles, in Su 
et and at Magdalen College, 


The return journey to Gloucester, early in the 


f | no fewer than 8,000 persons, a kind of thing 





afternoon, brought to an end a Congress which, 
in spite of one sad incident, has been a most 
pleasant and successful one. 


HALL FOR THE CHORAL SOCIETIES: 
FESTIVAL IN VIENNA. 


THE accompanying plan and two sectiong 
represent the tempo building which hag 
been erected at Vienna for the fourth Festiva} 
of the Deutsche Sangerbund (German Chora} 
Societies’ Union), which was held, with every 
evidence of Teutonic enthusiasm, on Satur. 
day and Sunday last. They have been for- 
warded to us by the architect, Herr Herr. 
mann Otte, and, though unfortunately en too 
small a scale to show the details of con- 
struction and design, they indicate the prin- 
ciple on which the hall has been planned and 
constructed, and may be of some interest as an 
example of a class of structure in which the 
German architects excel us,—partly, perhaps, 
because they are more often called upon to 
exercise their talents in this way. We are not 
aware at what intervals of time the German 
Choral Societies’ Union hold their great 
Festivals,—we observe that this is the fourth 
of a series; but such meetings of combined 
choirs, for part-singing on a great scale, have 
been for many years a favourite form of 
musical function in Germany. In the present 
case provision was to be made for a cherus 7 
which we have no experience in England on the 
same scale,—our Handel Festival chorus, which 
is a quite exceptional gathering, amounting to 
only 4,000 singers. : 

The architect, it will be seen, has 
the form of a long room rounded at both ends. 
The rounding of the seats for the may age 
a certain extent a necessity, in order that they 
may hear each other and may be all equally 
within sight of and under the control of the 
conductor; but we doubt whether it would not 
have been better to have had a segment 
of a circle only instead of making a eom- 
plete semicircle and continuing the seats to 
some extent in a straight line facing each other. 
The singers occupying this portion of the seats 
would really be singing at each other and notat 
theaudience. Nor do we recognise any practica} 
advantage in making the opposite end of the 
auditorium of a similar curve ; in the case ofa 
solid-walled building there would be a distinct 
disadvantage in this, inasmuch as it would 
focus an echo on the portion of the audience 
around the centre of the circle; in a timber 
building like this, with so many projections ip 
the way of roof-timbers and story-posts © 
break up the sound, this echo would probably 
not be very perceptible, whatever were the form 
of the end plan of the room; and no doubt the 
circular end has a finer appearance and leads 
to a more symmetrical architectural treatment 
both intertially and externally* ; but that is ite 
only advantage. ; 

The following descriptive particulars were 
forwarded to us along with the engravings >— 

“The Committee decided on erecting a hal 
capable of containing 20,000 persons for the 
Choral Festival to be held in Vienna 
summer, and tenders were solicited for the 
design and construction of the building. Among 
the six offers received, the selection fell on the 
design submitted by Herr Herrmann Otte, 
tect, of Vienna, to whom the construction was 
entrusted on an estimate of 65,662 florins. The 
building material will remain the property of 
the contractor. 

The hall, with its semicircular ends, # 
116 métres long, 56 métres wide, and 23 métres 
high in the centre. The hall will be formed of 
combined semicircular plank ribbing secure? 
into the ground. 

The manner in which the plank ribbing is 
put together, and the cons of the 
profiles, are quite new. The plank ribs (or 
arches) are thrown over the entire and 
only receive some additional support the 
side columns which carry the gallery. 

In consideration of the great ! 
building, forty-five passages, each 
a on both sides, and 

the narrow sides, so that the | 
when leaving the hall, can reach the outlet by 
the shortest way. In the same manner one 
can pass from the galle 
4 métres in width, w | 


* We received also a pictorial view of the exterior of 
Siem to be coinabe der puntsantion Gane. oe 
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Sllustrations. 
SCULPTURE FROM THE SALON OF 1890. 


HE two works im sculpture illustrated 
this week were both among the fine col- 


lection in the Paris Salon of this year, 

and were mentioned in our article on “Some 

Sculpture of the Year” in the Builder for 
May 31 last. 

M. Marqueste’s group, “ Perseus Slaying the 

Gorgon,” is a highly-finished work in marble 

which occupied a central position in the ex- 





hibition, and was purchased by the State. 
Perseus is represented as grasping Medusa by | 
the snaky hair, in order to keep her deadly | 
countenance away from him while he prepares | 
to decapitate her. Both are finely 
modelled, that of Perseus being full of calm and | 
conscious power. The helmet on his head is a | 


beautiful bit of decorative “vg | 
M. Levasseur’s work, “The First-born,” was 


a plaster model which occupied a position 
among a row of remarkable works at one side 
of the sculpture court, under the gallery. The 
motif of the work is a very old one, which has 
often afforded a subject to sculptors; it is re- 
markable for the fine and harmonious composi- 
tion of the three figures, which is still better 
seen from a point of view rather more to the 
right of the group: the photograph from 
which our illustration is produced has been 
taken rather too much in front, and foreshortens 
the figures of the mother and child more than 
is desirable ; but from the peculiar composition 





of the work it is rather difficult to find any one 
— of view which is altogether satisfactory | 
or 


photography. 





TWO GLOUCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES: 
CIRENCESTER AND NORTHLEACH. 


NORTHLEACH CHURCH has been visited by 
the Royal Archwological Institute during the 
Gloucester Congress which concluded on Tues- 
day last, and we give in the present number the 
ground-plans of it and of CirencesterChurch,and 


some views illustrative of the principal points of 
interest in each. 
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cellent pulpit, and the delicate paterz on the 
sedilia should not be overlooked (see sketches). 


‘Tewkesbury Abbey was given by us January 29, 
(1887, and two tombs from the interior 


At Cirencester is another large porch,—so December 18, 1886. 


large, in fact, that one of its up rooms was 
used as a town-hall. Thechurch itself is very 
spacious, and has a particularly noble nave. 

ere, too, is another pulpit, of somewhat curious 
design. In the eastern part of the church we 
find traces of an earlier building, and we give a 
drawing of a fine Early E cap, which 
forms the central feature in the arcade dividing 
the Chapel of St. John from the chancel. 

There are some interesting caps at Deerhurst 
church, showing the development of the Early 
English foliaged cap from the Norman cushion 
form, and two examples are here given. An 
account of some of the places in the county will 
be found in the Builder of Jan 29, 1887, 
in which also occur an illustration of the Saxon 


chapel and picturesque house adjoining, which | 





formed one of the points of interest during the 
Institute Congress. A view of the exterior of 
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DECORATION AND GLASS, FOLKESTONE 
PARISH CHURCH. 


WE illustrate the north wall of the aisle of 
Folkestone church, which has —_ 
recently extensively decorated with a series 0 
pictures and other mural ornamentation. se 
{pictures shown are the first three of 
“ Stations of the Cross.” In sine they vay 
5 ft. to 12 ft. in length, the height of each being 
8 ft. They are executed on 
and let into the wall, the chief 
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Springhank Hydropathic Establishment, Harrogate.—Mr. R. Knill Freeman and 
| Mr. S. Denison Robins, Architects. 
the subjects represent five of the Archbishops of | Academy. The total cost of the work has been 
Canterbury, with scenes from their lives. The | about 1,2002. 


design for this work was exhibited in the late) a 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, and we SPRINGBANK HYDROPATHIC ESTAB- 


noticed it in our issue of June 28 last. It is) LISHMENT, HARROGATE. 
the work of Mr. Alfred O. Hemming, of! Tris new building will stand in the centre of 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, who is now, |g site of nine acres which has been acquired in 
we understand, carrying out the remainder of the best position in Harrogate, adjoining the 
his scheme on the south wall, and hopes to have Spa grounds, with a frontage to the Ripon-road. 
all completed by the end of this year. ‘It is close to the Montpellier Baths and Winter 
: Geren te a al an newt 
REREDOS, § "es CHU R. | at a cost of some 47,000/.," an 
, ST. paper: CHURCH, ABER ‘Sulphur Wells. ‘The position and comeur of 
_—— ‘the land render it peculiarly to the 
THE new reredos in St. Mary's Church, Aber-| purpose, and when laid out, the grounds, which 
avon, is the gift of Mrs. Llewellyn, of Baglan | are well wooded, will be very picturesque. The 
Hall, and has just been formally dedicated. It/ part near the building will be arranged as 
is constructed of alabaster, with richly-coloured | terraces falling towards the Spa grounds, the 
Irish green marble columns. It consists of an| remainder being treated naturally, with a small 
arcade of five arches, containing figures in white | lake in one patt. Numerous tennis-courts are 
marble, of which the central one represents the| provided. This work has been entrusted to 
Good Shepherd, while the other four are figures of | Mr. T. H. Mawson, Landscape Gardener, of 
the four Evangelists. All the arches or niches) Windermere. The building will be of stone, In 
have mosaic backgrounds, and the whole is/the Renaissance style. It will contain about 
finished with a richly-moulded and carved cor-| 200 bedrooms, a large Dining Saloon to seat 
nice. The side arches are finely-moulded, and/ about 350, large and small Drawing-rooms, 
the panels are carved throughout. The marble Billiard 
and alabaster work was executed by Mr. Clarke, 
of Llandaff. The figures, by Mr. H. H. Arm- 
— R.A.. were exhibited at the Royal 
\cademy this year, and of one of them, that of 
St. John, we gave an illustration to a larger 
scale in our article on “ Some Sculpture of the 
Year” in the Builder for May 31 last. Messrs. 
Kempson & Fowler, of Liandaff ; the | 
work. Our illustration is from a dra exhi- 
bited at this year's exhibition of the Royal 
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rooms, on either story, direct to the Turkish 
baths. The corridors are level throughout on 
each floor; they are wide and well lighted, and 
will form pleasant promenades. A number of 
the front bedrooms on the principal floors will 
be specially arranged as sitting and bedroom 
combined, on the Continental system. The 
lighting throughoat will be by electricity. 

Suitable gate - lodges and stables will be 


woe 

cost of the buil is y 
estimated at between 40, pelt 0008. 
The architects are Mr. R. Knill Freeman, 


F.R.LBA., of Manchester, and Mr. 8. Denison 
Robins, of Newcastle. 


+--+ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


EXCURSION.* 
Ow the fourth day of the excursion (Thars- 
day, sagen 14), the train was first to 


. concluding point of the previous 
day’s work, and from there the party proceeded 
by the “ Burford "bus,”—a change by no means 
for the better after the well-a ted four- 
horse coaches on which previous rides from 
Oxford had been made. Architecturally, this 
was decidedly the best day of the week, the 
head-quarters, of course, be hors concours. 
The weather, too, was fine, dull and 
cold, a fortunate circumstance the 
state of the roads, the hilly route, the 
limited capabilities of the ord horses, which 

, with considerable effort, to take the 
party over five miles in fifty-five minutes. The 
first halt was made at Minster Lovell, where the 


house. The next was at Asthall, or, 
as the local sign-poste have it, “ — 
possibly a corruption of - 


fied the allotment of the five hours and a 
quarter set down in the for the stay 
here, and disconcerted the intentions of some of 
the members to return to Oxford at an earlier 
hour in order to see the “ Town” regatta and 
fireworks. The return was made by the “ Bur- 
ford bus” to Witney, whence train was again 
taken to Oxford. 

The fifth day's outing (Friday, the 15th 
instant) commenced with a drive to Wood- 
stock, in the teeth of the strong wind 
which has been so severely felt on the coast, 
and which the soy oy BBecpe p found 
es ly trying for the of the day. 
After wai at Woodstock for the hour of 
eleven, at which 6 ee 
0 his gates to public, party pro- 
ceeded to view the famous palace of Blenheim 
t as is shown to the 


ordinary teeer, a favour which 
hardly satisfied the dignity of members of the 
Architectural especially as they, 
like other Fira” tony, 8 the surn 
one shilling each by his Grace for the favvar 
These circ perhaps, contributed in 
some degree to the y 

of the work of Vanbragh, who, in the opinion 
of the members, to deserve all that has 
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OLD COTTAGES, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, y} 


OWLPEN MANOR - HOUSE, illustrated op 
August 9 [p. 107, ante], is a most interesting 
old place, as the greater part of it 
save for decay, in its original state. Ona 
in front is a coat of arms, and elsewhere the 
date 1616 and the initials T.D., for 
Daunt, who was no doubt the builder of the 
house. Some of the windows retain the old 
= = nothing seems to have been 

one to the house for about one hundred and 
fifty years, this is some gex of the compara- 
tively modern nature of much of the square 
and diamond quarries that are familiar to us 
since here the oldest glazing was replaced by 
diamond quarries after it had been in existence 
about one hundred years. There is much 
nice ironwork of a simple character remain- 
ing to the doors, and one room is 
with oak, which has been distempe brown, 
and a rude sort of tree pattern painted 
on it in a darker shade. This is a 
original instance of what I mentioned in speak- 
ing of Surrey, that our ancestors, even before 
the introduction of the Dutch taste for paint, 
set little store by the beauty of the natural] 
grain of wood. Another bedroom is hung with 
original “ German waterwork ” tapestry. In the 
offices is a sort of ‘‘ hot-plate ” of stone, contain- 
ing round places which were filled with lighted 
charcoal, and fitted with vessels on the top. 
One wing was modernised about Queen Anne's 
time, and is all that is now inhabited. It 
is much to be hoped that while the house 
is preserved in its present condition as a most 
interesting genuine specimen, care will be taken 
that it does not fall into decay. There is an 
old-fashioned garden in front, with very 
clipped yews which I have taken the liberty of 
showing more on one side than they exist. There 
is also a good flight of steps and gateway. 

Painswick is a very clean and picturesque 
town, almost entirely built of the famous stone, 
which appears to be very weatherproof. The 
Court-house (fig. 1) is a large house adjoining 
the churchyard, and is so named from the fact 
that in 1643 King Charles I. held his court here 
at the time of the siege of Gloucester. Heis 
supposed to have used the room with the bow- 
window, which was built on to the original 
house in 1640. The other side of the house is 
avery good specimen; but the ivy has been 
allowed to grow too thickly, and destroys its 
picturesqueness, and renders it ‘‘ unsketchable.” 
The hall was in the centre, with the entrance, 
and small gable over it, on one side. This part is 
dated 1604. The house is excellently cared for 
by its present owner, Mr. U. J. Davis. 
Two other sketches at Painswick are of two 
separate pin mills, the first erected in this 
country. One (fig. 2) has a picturesque con- 
junction of large and small gables; the other 
(fig. 3) with the porch has the date 1678 on a 
shield (fig. 4) over the porch. 
The gables contain the chim- 

neys, and the small windows 
| on each side light the chim- 
| 

















|=? G2 |! ney-corners and cupboards: 
A in | n the porch is one of the 
ee. NY f | oval windows generally found 
wr /) in the gables of the houses, 
SS and, therefore, generally in- 
accessible. I am able to give 
Pig. 4. measurements of this and 


et, sketches (fig. 5) of several 
other varieties ; other forms will be found in 
the views. The reveal of these internally seems 
generally to be square, and the openings had 
often only a shutter, but I have found in @ 
house at Stroud, illustrated some time ago, 
one instance of original lead glazing. 


The house at Steanbridge (fg. 6) I as 
a useful example of how absolutely little, b 
happy proportion, is required for successful 
There is nothing here but a pectoctly 
wal] and roof, with grouped winuows, and yet 
the result is more pleasing than many & more 
elaborate building. This also is probably na 
accidental, as the parapet is certainly of 
Sets than the windows, and I have no doubt 
ere were originally a series .. gables, a8 0D 
other buildings of the period. These ie another 
lesson here that has struck me forcibly in 
studying the buildings of this neighbourhood, 
and that is that, given certain forinel saps 
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in spite of the first sight being somewhat im- 
posing. In a number, however, there is a 
great variety and want of symmetry in the way 
the windows and other features are put to- 
gether, and it is this happy combination to 
which they owe their picturesque appearance. 
A certain “stiffness” seems still to have 
been felt in many of them, and this was 
remedied at what seems to have been a later 

@ by coatings of ornamental plaster over the 
main walling. Very few examples remain of 
this, but I shall speak of it later on. 

Near Painswick is what is called “The 
Lodge,” the remains of an important manor- 
house, containing some interesting Medieval 
fragments, and an inscription, but nothing for 
& sketch, RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT HOLYWELL. 


_ THE forty-fifth annual meeting of this Asso- 

Cilation was commenced at Holywell, in Flint- 

shire, hn rm last, under the presidency of 
yn. 

The first impression made by Holywell on the 
mind of the stranger is that the days of its 
rn prosperity are gone by. The town is 
situated a mile and a half from the station, 
pas reached by a road up the valley formed 
phy stream flowing from the far-famed well 

St. Winefred, which gives the place its name 
and chief celebrity. One is rather startled to 
a - notice over an inn near the railway station 
Wels effect that “St. Winefred’s Fine Old 
hd vrei. See ce he preston, 

mem, e saint erally suggestive 
eee rather than ale, bat the = of 

. pe is explained by the fact of there 
— 4 St. Winefred’s brewery not far from the 

. : — before entering the town a great 
3 the ion is seen high above the road, and 
St. Winefred’s well, with the 





picturesque old buildings which enshrine it. 
For the present we must be content with a 
passing g , and hurry on to the “ King’s 
Head,” a pleasant, old-fashioned hostelry, where 
the Association made their head-quarters. 

The proceedings of the meeting were + apes 
by the President's inaugural address, which was 
delivered in the Town Hall. It was a model of 
what such an address should be—not too long 
and not too dry. Lord Mostyn avoided the 
error, made by so many who have 
occupied a similar position, of treating his 
audience to a learned disquisition on 
from the pre-historic — down to the present 
time. All his remarks were to the point. He 
touched lightly only on such subjects as were 
likely to interest those present, and treated 
everything with a characteristic lightness of 





 PACAN HILL. 





PACANHILL 





sperous and populous town in Flintshire. He 
hoped that at no distant time its 

ae be renewed. The President, att 
told his of the antiquities on his own 
property, amongst the most important of which 


assign ase Norman cross known as the 
Maen Ac weil Cot Stone of Lamentation) 
and the Roman Pharos, by which the ships were 
enabled to steer their course up the River Dee. 


geen ba a8 nace 
by co y inviting the Association to visit. 








his house on Friday. 
Archdeacon Thomas, in thanks to 
the President for his address, that he 


thought a great unity had been missed 
when the last elton of Peanatts “Tours ip 
Wales” was published. It had not been brought 
down to the present date in the same 
it had been begun. To execute this work in a 
more becoming manner, he thought, was a task 
that Lord Mostyn was eminently fitted to per- 
form. He hoped they t live to see 
undertake the editing of Pennant’s “ Tours.” 
He also commented on the value of the 
“Chronicle of St. Werburg,” as throwing light. 
on the early history of Flintshire. 

After the annual report of the Association 
had been read, 

Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., of Chester, was 
on ‘The First 
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figures of St. Mary and St. John, each having | architecture, with mullioned windows and oak- 
the head inclined on one side, so as to look up| panelled rooms. The date on the doorway is 
at the Saviour. The folds of the drapery are} 1540, and that over the curious carved oak 
as sharp as when first carved, assuming that|chimney-piece in the dining-room, 1546. 
the sculpture has not been tampered with by | Adjoining the house is a series of eight vaulted 
attempted restoration. Beneath is an angel, |cells, erected by am ancestor of the present 
with a cross on the forehead, supporting the|owner in order to afford accommodation to 
crucifix, which is placed under a small cusped jtravellers, after the dissolution of the 
canopy. monasteries, when the monks could no longer 
A mile and a quarter beyond Halkin the/|entertain strangers. The cells average 5 ft. by 
enembers left the carriages to walk upto the|7 ft. by 6 ft. high, and each has a small 
top of a hill, 993 ft. above the sea-level, called | entrance doorway, and an aperture for venti- 
Moel-y-Gaer. The whole of the summit is|lation at the side of it. The cells are all 
enclosed within a single rampart of stones and | covered by one roof. At one end is a building 
earth, with a ditch on the outside. This hill|containing a room for the superintendent, 
fort is probably ancient British. It commands | which is reached by a short flight of steps. 
a fine view of the Moel Fammanu range of| After Pentre Hobin the next place visited 
mountains, which were, however, on the present | was the Tower, half a mile to the south-west, a 
occasion unfortunately concealed from view by a | Medizval fortified house where in 1465 Reinallt 
dense black mist hanging over the whole valley. |ap Gryffydd ap Bleddyn killed Robert Bryne, 
Rejoining the carriages at the foot of the| the Mayor of Chester, after a faction fight at 
bill, a drive of two miles in an easterly direc-| Mold fair. The stanchion in the stone-arched 
‘tion brought the party to Northop Church. The | ceiling of the lower room of the Tower, now 
most remarkable feature about the exterior is a | used as a dining-room, is traditionally believed 
massive Perpendicular tower, 98 ft. high, built | to have been made use of to hang the Mayor, 
in five stages, at the west end of the nave. The/| but it was more probably intended for the sus- 
church has been recently restored and furnished | pension of a chandelier. The present owner, 
with carved oak seating. The plan consists of} Mr. Howard, has modernised the building, 
a nave and chancel of the same width, with aj|but without destroying any of the ancient 
north aisle continued along the whole length of | features. 
both, and separated by an arcade of six pointed| On the return journey to Holywell the party 
arches, springing from octagonal pillars. The in passed through Mold, getting just a 
old Perpendicular roof of low pitch still re-| glimpse of the once strongly-fortified mound 
mains. The portion over the chancel has been| called the Bailey Hill. The last stop was at 
decorated with painting. (At equal distances |Gwasaney, two miles north-west of Mold, the 
along the north wall of north aisle are|residence of Mr. Philip B. Davies Cooke, who 
four effigies placed in arched recesses in the wall, | entertained the members to tea, and also read 
three being those of knights in plate armour,|a paper on Euloe Castle. Mr. Davies Cooke 
and one that of a lady under a canopy. The| exhibited some of his Welsh MSS. He is the 
inscription on the effigies of one of the ts | fortunate possessor of the original MS. of the 
is in late Lombardic capitals, as follows : — “ Liber Landavensis,” but it could not be seen 
: : ‘ 3 . | Onthis occasion, as it is being copied at Oxford. 
HI¢ : [ACEC 7 ICH . VACH : AP: A drive of over seven miles brought the party 
BLED : VAQB. 


back to Holywell. 
[Here lies Ithel Vychan ap Bledd-Vach]. dacmacest week continue our account of 
The effigy of the lady is inscribed in almost 
identical characters :— ——_+-< + 


Di€é : MAI : ANNO : DMN : Books. 
M : @CQCLXXII. — 


[ . . day of May in the year of our Lord 1472.]| Public Libraries: a History of the Movement 

On the edge of this effigy was another inscrip- and a Manual for the Organisation and 
‘tion, but it hasall been chippedaway exceptthe| “@™4gement of Hate-Supported Libraries. 
letters VC V. Pennant conjectured from this By THoMAs GREENWOOD, F.RG.S. Third 
that it might have been the tomb of Leuci| Edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Liwyd, who died in 1482. 1890. 

From Northop the party proceeded to Mold, | == HISadmirable andcomprehensive manual, 
two miles to the south, where after luncheon | i my now in its third edition, has been entirely 
and a short rest the parish church was in- | LAR rewritten. It extendsto nearly 600 pages, 
spected. The plan consists of a nave with | and its carefulness and completeness are such as 
north and south aisles, from it by an | to render it a reliable source of information to 
arcade of seven Tudor arches, having a western | all who are interested in the provision of public 
tower built in 1770, and an apsidal chancel of | libraries. As the author points out, the feeling 


octagonal shape, not more than fifty years old. | in favour of the adoption of the Public Librari 
The effect of seeing the three windows of the | Acts has been ra + een ies 
apse through the wide chancel arch from “ro A cat Bremen, Doge on 


few years. Four years , when the first 

the west end of the nave is not by any edition of this work wan published, only 133 
— unpleasing. The nave and aisles are Late | places had adopted the Acts. But up to 
erpendicular in style. The arcades are very | June 25 last, while the third edition of the 
richly decorated with sculpture. Above each | book was in the press, 209 places had adopted 
= - deve —— at — —— a a the Acts, 21 of this number being metropolitan 
shields, but sanallien: sie a frieze of bonita oe ier: anne eg go fd 


four years, inst 133 for the 

Pest length of the church above the points aseeabrsem, ae certainly be eaunnen'e 
0 — The devices on the shields are | very satisfactory record, and it is one which 
eae A retigious, consisting of the emblems of | has afforded great delight to Mr. Greenwood, 
eg net and partly heraldic. Amongst the| who is an enthusiastic upholder of the Free 
“8 a to se seen the curious ta- | Libraries movement, about which heisthoroughly 

" © cag the swathed body of | well informed, and writes con amore. He advo- 
an infant in its claws, which was ado as ajcates the discontinuance of the word “ Free” 


coat-of-arms by the Stanley family. . io Librari 
story windows are square, ean” e clear-|as applied to rate-supported Public Libraries. 


very small.| He says: “The use of the word ‘free’ 
There are several fragments of old s 4 wees mote 


é tained | to these libraries rather stamps them as bein 
glass in the windows of the north aisle. Onej|of the nature of charitable saatineaione. In = 





the date 1500. Over the|sense are they so. The more accurate as well 
north of the north aisle was remarked ajas the more dignified designation is that of 
beautiful painted glass window, with two coats- | Public Libraries.” 
of-arms and inscriptions beneath 
the left being the royal arms 


In his introductory chapter 
; the one on | the author gives a history of the Public Li 

VIL., | movement since the first Public Libraries Act 

vid ap|was carried by the late Mr. William Ewart, 

other,|M.P., in 1850. The text of this and of the 

uest to| amending Acts are given in the book, which 

Derby, | contains no fewer than thirty-four chapters and 

frieze of beasts runs|four appendices. E conceivable question 

,as well|j arising in connexion the adoption of the 

‘ ieee ee ar is treated of in some 

detail. For example, there isa chapter show- 

the south-|ing “how to bring about the of 

‘ “ crip: are and ibn sir et see chapters 

as special obj to aimed at in the 

domestic ' administration of tibraries in London, in pro- 





——_—_ 
vincial cities and towns, and in . The 
ways in which public libraries can be made to 
facilitate technical education, and to sy 
ment lectures and work in science art 
classes, &c., are enlar upon in two c 
while several other chapters are devoted to the 
description (illustrated with small views and 
lans) of public libraries at home and abroad. 
he names of the architects of these 
we regret to notice, are not always given, and 
there are one or two slips in the tectural 
descriptions: for instance, the block on p, 236 
is a cross section, rot an “elevation,” of the 
new Edinburgh Public Library. Ne 
the book is well worthy of the attention of 
architects. There is likely to be an increased 
demand for Public Library buil within the 
next few years, and, as Mr. E. W. Mountford 
pointed out in his paper read before the 
Architectural Association in Fe last (see 
Builder for February 15, 1890, p. 116) a well- 
arranged Public Library plan can only result 
from a clear comprehension of the essential 
points to be attained, viz., plenty of storage 
room for books; sufficient light, room, and 
comfort for readers; and facility of super- 
intendence and management. Mr. Greenwood’s 
book, especially when read in conjunction with 
Mr. Mountford’s paper, makes these 
clear, but we are in some doubt as to en 
the views put forward by both gentlemen to 
the effect that lavatory accomm and 
sanitary conveniences for readers within the 
buildings should be of “a very limited cha- 
racter, if provided at all.” There are special 
difficulties attending this question, mainly 
arising out of the necessity which exists for 
economy of administration; but each case 
ought to be carefully considered with a view to 
combine efficiency with economy. 


Heating by Hot Water. A Reprint of Papers 
from the Jronmonger. By WALTER JONES. 
(London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1890.) 


THIS small book, although having but little 
more than a hundred pages, can be read with 
considerable profit by all seeking information 
in this direction, as it is the work of a practical 
engineer, and it deals with the subject very 
soundly and as comprehensively as the limited 
space permits. 

It must, however, be pointed out that of the 
eighteen chapters that the book contains, all 
but three are devoted to the low-pressure sys- 
tem. It must be admitted that this system is 
of far wider application, and in more 
favour for almost every purpose, than either 
the high or medium pressure system ; and as 
the author is the manufacturer of appliances 
for low-pressure work, we may infer that 4 
preference for this branch of the subject is 
naturally arrived at. 

Briefly, the book consists of a coal upon 
the high-pressure method, and some information 
upon heating water for bath supply; the re 
maining pages dealing with the low-pressure 
system, advantages, cause of circulation, varied 
methods of application, laws governing water 
and heat, causes of failure, boilers and boiler- 
setting, chimneys, fuel and stoking, pipes 
joints, water-supply, radiating media and ap- 
pliances; and interspersed are a variety 
useful tables and calculations, which, however, 
are chiefly taken from existing standard works. 

The book should be of use as an elementary 
treatise. 


—____+$4-<-4———— 


THe TECHNICAL Instruction Act, 1889.—We 
are officially informed that the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have received 4 
letter from Mr. J. J. Bickerton, Town Clerk of 
Oxford, dated August 6, 1890, stating that the 
Town Council of that city propose to make og = 
under the powers conferred upon them by the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, to the School of 
Science and Art in Oxford for the promotion 
technical instruction; that at that institution 
ins‘ruction is given in the following subjects 
are es included in the branches of science 
with respect to which grants are at present 
by the Department of Science and Art, 
De ioe a - plied we 

rawing to as applied to 
Manual training in the use of tools for 
wood and iron; and that the circumstances 
district require facilities for instruction in 
subjects. In accordance with the request 
Town Council, their lordships have 
form of instruction in Oxford, under clause 8 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889. Under 


cumstances, their lordshi have 
work for the borough of 
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instruction in plumbers’ 
Rochdale. 
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HOT-WATER SUPPLY.—VIII. 
THE TANK SYSTEM: continued, 


=—GITE last paper completed the description 
ms of this apparatus so far as the hot- 
Sy water pipes are concerned, and it only 
remains to speak of the pipe or service which 
brings the cold water to the tank as fast as 
any of the hot is withdrawn. 
The “cold supply,” as this pipe is called, is 
brought from any low point in the cold-water 
cistern, and from there it is carried to and into 
the apparatus. There are many different 
opinions as to where this service should be con- 
nected, some recommending that it be taken 
into the return pipe near the tank, others that 
it be taken into various places in the tank, and 
advocates can be met with for taking this pipe 
down to the boiler. What has to be considered 
wholly and solely is that the inflowing cold 
water must not materially affect the tempera- 
ture of the hot water, neither must it be pos- 
sible to have cold water issuing from the hot 
taps before all the hot water is withdrawn. It 
is not necessary to go into particulars just now, 
but it may be taken for granted that the best 
place to bring in the cold supply is at the 
bottom of the tank, as far removed from the 
return and flow-pipes as possible. The reason 
for this will be clearly understood presently. 
It will have been noticed in fig. 13 (page 112, 
ante) that the “cold supply” service-pipe is 
carried down with a dip before entering the 
tank. This dip in the pipe is called the ‘‘syphon” 
(not by any means a correct term, as it is not 
called upon to answer the purpose of a true 
syphon, nor could it do so in this inverted 
form), and it answers the purpose of prevent- 
ing hot water finding its way up the cold supply 
into the cold-water cistern, which it would 
quickly do if this pipe were carried straight 
from cistern to tank. This dip or “syphon” 
is usually about 10 to 12 in. deep, and its pur- 
pose is fulfilled by the fact that hot water, 
being of less specific gravity than cold, cannot 
descend and overcome the superior weight of 
the latter, and it will be understood, by re- 
ferring to an earlier paper, that when hot and 
cold water are set in motion by their different 
degrees of gravity, the hot water has no power 
to descend until it has lost its heat. 
This pipe is usually #in. or 1 in. diameter 
(all water-pipes are measured internally), 
depending upon whether the apparatus is a 
small ora large one, and it should always be 
provided with a stop-cock, so that when needed 
the apparatus may be emptied without drawing 
off all the cold water in the house, or without 
plugging the cold-water cistern. This stop- 
cock should have two special features, the first 
being that it should have a loose key, as it 
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THE CYLINDER SYSTEM. 


should never be interfered with except by those 
who understand its use (this tap ould also 
have a distinctive label, as there are often 
a Stop-cocks in a house), and the cock 
Should particularly have a “ way,”—i.¢., | 


full flow of water from any and ev 


small supply cistern with a ball val 
side of tank ; but few could over 


usual) and hot water is on uired 
ground-floor, in which case, alee 


water reservoir, and it is necessary to 


rectangular tank. 
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to that in the tank system, and the 
idea to be followed, and which is one 


above the level of the boiler as possible, 
in the last system explained. 


capable of bearing a muc 


supposed to be tested to 25 Ibs. before it 





l-in. cock should have a 1-in. clear 
| -in. wa a 
it, a8 an impediment of any denbtighies in “the f 


cold supply will materially interfere with the 
the apparatus, and it will i, ape 
seen clear] 


it is having a 1-in, : : 
stop-tap has only a 4-in. cap tema 
It used to be the regular thing to fit 


carryin 
the expansion pipe to the top of the building 
& supply cistern may be fi as fig. 16. 
This more modern and mach improved appa- 
ratus is Wy iota to be of American origin, and 
the chief feature in it, as can be judged by its 
name, is the cylinder which acts as the hot 


first why a cylindrical reservoir is used with 
this system, instead of the more familiar 


This apparatus, which is illustrated at fig. 17, 


has the reservoir in quite a different position 
prevailing 


chief advantages gained in erecting this 
apparatus, is to have the reservoir as little 


ali the draw-off services can be taken from above 
it, which isexactly contrary to the plan adopted 


The reason that a cylinder is used in 
place of a tank is simply that the former is 
h higher pressure of 
water than the latter; and as a cylinder has 
quite commonly to withstand an internal strain 
of 25 Ibs. to the square inch, a — — Mail oa 
totally unsuited, as the strongest of these latter, | the growing regn ' district 
i t teed of the have 
made of, say, 4, in. plate, are not guaran trustees of a ee ae 
selected the designs submitted in 


by the makers to withstand such @ pressure as 
Mr. E. A. Sdeseen, of Abeuinthtny ent Renee 


this; but a cylinder of jin. plate is always 


the manufacturer's works; and a tank or 
cylinder can always be worked up to the 


at the 


cistern is situated at the top of the house (as | j 


explain 


of the 


80 that 


leaves 
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square in. (4,-in. plate) is 
BS teow grea 

is Ciaatuyy if 

To locate tion of the 

date one 

that are nearly always to be f 


never sent out with manlids at 
expressly ordered, as they have 














FIG 18 


as shown in fig. 18; but withont a side manlid 
it is very awkward to reach the pipe connexions 
inside at the bottom, if it is desired to do so. 
Some makers will put a side manlid to the 
medium and better quality cylinders, free of 
charge (in which case the top is a fixture), and 
this is much the most convenient arrangement, 
bat it is necessary to specify this when ordering. 
It is also most necessary to have flanges put on 
in the required positions, as illustrated, as it is 
a poor job to connect the pipes without them. 


There is no extra c these, and there 
should be one for flow and return 3 
one centrally on top, for the (or 

main, as it is more often in this system), 


and one centrally in the bottom for cold supply. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NaTionaL Musevm anD Lipaary, Dustin.—The. 
new Museum of Science and Art and the National 
Library of Ireland, forming the new block of build- 





ings in Kildare- — be formal] to 
the public by the Lieutenant on eo 
the 29th The architects are Mesars. T. N. 

T. M. Deane. 


A New Cnorcn ror Fievn-pe-Lis, Mon- 
MOUTHSHIRE.—The Western Mail says that to meet. 
nirements the 
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A New Posts Hatt ror Sovrnm Sarecyps. 





The Newcastle Chronicle says that a 


hall, with suitable ee 
in the ‘North of gad, ‘about to be bale b 
. the 


with 
halle 
by Mr. 
*, M. Laing, at South Middlemiss 
Corbndge 
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New Cuurcn at CrawsaawBooTs.—The erec- 
tion of a new church at Crawshawbooth, near 
Rawtenstall, has been commenced, from the designs 
of Messrs. Paley & Austin, architects, Lancaster. 
Mr. Thomas Brooks, J.P., generously has given the 
site for the church, besides subscribing 3, 0001. 
towards the cost of erection. Tenders amounting 
to 6,839/. 14s. have been let. 

New WESLEYAN CHAPEL AT LITTLEBECK, NBAR 
Wurrsy.—-The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid here. The building will be 
built of stone by Mr. J. Hutchinson, of Sleights, 
from designs by Mr. Wm. Watson, of Lythe. 

New Synacocue at NorTincHaM.—A new 
Jewish synagogue and schoolhouse in Chaucer- 
street, Nottingham, have lately been opened. The 
architect was Mr. W. H. Radford, of Nottingham, 
and the builder Mr. J. Oseroft, the contractors for 
the marble-work being Messrs. Lewis & Grundy. 
Ineluding the cost of the site, the expenditure has 
been about 3, 0000, 

-ornpwaY EXTensions aT SovuTHrort.—In con 
sequence of a rapidly-increasing traffic, the Lanca” 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company are making 
extensive additions to and alterations at the Chapel- 
street station, Southport, and have other improve- 
ments in contemplation. The chief addition at 
present is the erection of a new engine-shed and 
other works in connexion, at a cost of some 14,0007. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Hunt, the 
Company’s engineer, and will be carried out, under 
the supervision of Mr. Bowen, by Messrs. Robert 
Neil] & Sons, contractors, Manchester. 

New Brass Founpry aT WaLKER, Nor- 
THUMBERLAND.—A large building for Messrs. John 
Mills & Sons, brass-founders, of Newcastle, has 
been erected close to Walker Gate Station. The 

removal of Messrs, Mills & Sons’ foundry from 
Forth-street has been rendered necessary by the 
comprehensive scheme of railway improvements 
now being carried on by the North-Eastern Com- 
pany, which has entailed the demolition of a vast 
amount of old property, and has brought about the 
migration of more than one old and weil-known 
business concern. According to the Newcastle 
Chronicle, the proprietors instructed the architect 
to provide them with a building of some architec- 
tural character, and they are stated to have been 
successful in getting it. The whole of the works 
have been designed and carried out by Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, architect, Newcastle, Mr. Walter Scott 
being the contractor. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF MOUNTNESSING, EssEx, 
has been re-opened, after partial re-building under 
the direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, archi- 
tects. According to the Essex Chronicle, the walls 
and arcades have been rebuilt, and a new oak roof, 
boarded and pliain-tiled, provided. The tower, 
which was in a dilapidated condition, has been fully 
restored, English oak being used, as in all other 
work executed. The chancel has likewise been 
repaired, and the whole of the church re-seated. 
The material of the old building has been utilised 
as far as possible, so that the columns appear in 
their old form. The font was once in Hutton 
Church, and the pedestal is made of stone from the 
old font of Mountnessing. The cost of the restora- 
tion amounts to 2,000/. The builder was Mr. J. 
Cross. The church is stated to be two miles from 
the village. 

SHELTER, Brassey RECREATION GROUNDS, MID- 
DLETON (Lancs).—On Saturday last a new shelter 
was opened in the Brassey Recreation Grounds at 
Middleton. It contains compartments for boys and 
ry and is well fitted with seats. It is built in the 

ld English style with local bricks and Ruabon 
stock - dressings, the roof being covered with 
red tiles. The design was selected in an open 
competition, the author being Mr. T. A. Fitton, 
architect, of Middleton, who has superintended its 


erection. Messrs, Partington, of Middleton, 
the builders. adie 


PRIMITIVE MeTHopist CuuRcH, ExmouTs. — 
Extensive alterations and additions have been made 
to the Primitive Methodist Church, Exmouth, 
Deven. The chapel and school-room have been 
lengthened by about 30 ft., a new gal erected 
with front of horse-shoe shape (made by McFarlane 
& Co., of Glasgow), an open colonnade built in front 
of the church, and five new class-rooms, and ministers’ 
vestries, Kc., added in the rear. The church has 


‘been re-seated throughout and & new rostrum pro- P 


Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, of Exmou archi- 

tects, and Messrs. Cooper & Son the builders. 
ScHOOLs aT Bacsy, NEaR THInsk,—The schools 

here, which are at present small and dilapidated, 


vided, this and the seats wens Bp — pin 
were 


GREENWICH Union INFIRMARY.—We 
that Mesers. T. Potter & i 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Sanrrany CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION AT 
BricHTon.—On Monday next the twelfth Autumn 
Congress and Exhibition, under the auspices of the 
Sanitary Institute, will be opened at Brighton. 
We have received a copy of the prelimi pro- 

me. Sir Thomas Crawford, K.C.B., M.D., 
will be the President of the Congress, which will, 
as usual, be divided into three main sections, viz.— 
Section I., Sanitary Science and Preventive Medi- 
cine, presided over by Dr. G. V. Poore ; Section IL., 
Engineering and Architecture, presided over by 
Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. ; and Section 
IIl., Chemistry, Meteorology, and Geology, pre- 
sided over by Mr. William Topley, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
In connexion with the Congress there will be con- 
ferences of Medical Officers of Health (presided 
over by Dr. Arthur Newsbolme) and Inspectors of 
Nuisances. There will also be a Health Exhibition, 
which will be held in the Corn Exchange, the Pavi- 
lion-buildings, and Museum. On Monday, at 1 p.m., 
the Mayor will receive the members of the Congress 
in the Pavilion-buildings. Luncheon will follow, 
and at 3 p.m. the Mayor will open the Exhibition. 
The first general meeting of the Congress will be 
held at 8 p.m., when the President of the Congress, 
Sir Thomas Crawford, will deliver the — 
address. On Tuesday, Section I., Sanitary Science 
and Preventive Medicine, will meet. At 10.30 a.m. 
the President of the Section, Dr. Poore, will deliver 
an address. The time from 1] a.m. tolp.m., and 
from 2 to 5 p.m., will be devoted to the reading and 
discussion of papers, which will be continued on the 
following day. At 8 p.m. on Tuesday there will be 
a conversazione in the Pavilion builgings. On Wed- 
nesday, at 10.30 a.m., Section II., Engineering and 
Architecture, will meet. After the President ofthe 
Section, Professor T. Roger Smith, has delivered 
his address, the morning and afternoon will be 
occupied by the reading and discussion of papers, 
which will be continued on the following day. On 
Thursday at 11 a.m. there will be a Conference of 
Medical Officers of Health; and at 8 p.m. there 
will be a ‘‘ Lecture to the Congress,” by Dr. W. H. 
Preece, F.R.S. On Friday, Section IIL, Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and Geology, will meet at 10.30 a.m., 
when the President of the Section, Mr. W. Topley, 
F.R.S., will deliver his address. The Section will 
devote the remainder of the morning and afternoon 
until 4 p.m. to the reading and discussion of papers. 
At lla.m. on the same day there will be a Con- 
ference of Inspectors of Nuisances. At 5 p.m. the 
closing general meeting of the Congress will be 
held. Saturday will be mainly given up to excur- 
sions, but. in the evening, at 8 o'clock, Dr. Richard- 
son, F.R.S., will deliver an ‘‘ Address to the 
Working Classes.” 


THE AssociaTION OF PoBLic Sanitary In- 
SPECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN will hold their annual 
Summer Meeting at Yarmouth this Saturday, the 
23rd inst., Dr. Richardson, the new President, 
presiding, supported by Sir Robert Rawlinson, Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter, and other gentlemen. Dr. John 
Bately, Medical Officer of Health, will deliver an 
address entitled ‘‘ Historical Notes on Sanitation 
in Great Yarmouth.” Afterwards the party will 
inspect the waterworks and drainage system. 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON WaTER-SuppLty. — A_ Local 
Government Board inquiry has been held by Mr. 
R. J. Smith at Luton School, Bishopsteignton, re- 
specting an application from the Rural Sanitary 
Authority to borrow 3501. for works of water- 
supply. The hamlet of Luton, which comprises 
about 100 inhabitants, is at present supplied by 
four wells, which are occasionally dry during the 
summer months. The proposed works will give an 
ample supply to all the cottages. It is proposed to 
utilise a spring in a field at Higher Brake, situated 
on land belonging to Lord Clifford. His lordship 
has granted the use of the water free and given the 
site for the reservoir, which will contain 8,000 
gallons, on condition that the farm on which the 
land is omy age is - gr gratuitously. The 
spring yi a supply o lons per day, as 
tested last eeainar. sind fe — 

CroMER Water Suppty.—An unforeseen acci- 
dent to the machinery at the Cromer Water-works 
a few days ago rendered it n to obtain a 
oe supply. This was accomplished by lay- 
ing nearly haifa mile of iron pipés. The iron 
ipes were procured from a distance, laid with 
caulked and leaded joints, all connexions made, the 
water turned on, and a full supply to the town 
(which is crowded with visitors) again established 
in the short space of forty-eight hours. This is 
expeditious work. 

FALKIRK AND LARBERT WaTER-SuprPiy.—The 
new works for providing a much-needed additional 
water-supply for Falkirk, Larbert, and district have 
lately been completed. The population to be 

allowing for a probable increase during 
next ten years, numbers 30,000, while allowance has 
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THe EpvucaTion aNnD ReoisTra 
PLUMBERS.—The following resolution md - 
by the Public Health Section of the Briton 
edical Association at Birmi a fow 
days since: — *‘That this Public M See. 
tion of the ee | of the British Medical 
Association in Birmingham approves of system 
of education, uemasiion and me 
of Pf me grin. mr of — formation of a 
and local centre for the purpose, and expresses 
hope that the memorial 7 stra to the Preabaae 
Company will be approved and acted on in the inte. 
rests of public health.” The resolution was 
by Dr. Alfred Hill, Medical Officer of Health, Bir- 
mingbam, seconded by Dr. J. B. Welch, Hands. 
worth, and supported by Dr. Ernest Hart, London. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


New WInpows IN WICKERSLEY CuvURcH. — 
During last month the side windows in the chancel of 
Wickersley Church, near Rotherham, have been 
filed with stained glass. The one opposite the 
organ represents St. Cecilia, and the two within the 
sacrarium depict angels in the act of praise and 
adoration, below being the words ‘‘ We Praise Thee 
O Lord,” and “‘We acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord.” The inscription below the window on the 
north side is as foillows:—‘‘In the vault beneath 
this window were interred on Easter Eve, 1889, the 
remains ot Amelia Yates, of Wickersley Hall.” The 
inscription of the opposite window is—“ In loving 
memory of Thomas Cavill, dedicated by his widow, 
Sarah Cavill, and his daughter, Fanny W 
1890.” The windows are the work of Mr. Barnett, 
of Leith, and have been fixed by Mr. W. B, Watson, 
of Rotherham. 


WInbDows, STRATFORD-ON-AVON Parism CHURCH. 
—The chancel of this church, writes the Vicar, the 
Rev. Geo. Arbuthnot, has just been enriched by the 
gift of two windows from the studio of Messrs. 
Lavers & Westlake. They have been erected ata 
cost of 500/., in accordance with the will of the late 
Miss Bromley, and represent the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, illustrated from female lives in the Old 
Testament, and the Eight Beatitudes, from the 
same in the New Testament. 


Wrspow, Wo.soroucn CxHurcH, Newror 
AsBot, Devon.—Tbis old South Devon church has 
just received the addition of another stained-glass 
window. It occupies a place in the south aisle, near 
the porch, and is erected by Lady Rae, in memory 
of Sir William Rae, K.C.B., who died in April, 1873, 
at the age of eighty-six years. The subject illus- 
trated is the parable of the Good Samaritan. Not 
the least interesting feature in this work (according 
to the Western Morning News) is the preservation 
of the fragments of ancient stained glass scattered 
throughout the old glazing. These have now been 
placed by Mr. Fredk. Drake, of Exeter, the artist 
chosen to design and execute the window, in the 
tracery of the window. These fragments consist 
of the heads of a bishop, an abbot, a priest, and a 
layman, but the greatest interest centres in the two 
panes of ancient glass placed in the two middle 
tracery openings. They are small, but beautifully 
yainted, and represent a female saint behind prison 
aes The hand passing through the bars is in the 
position of benediction. Below, but outside, is 
shown a male head. The second piece of glass 
is painted to represent the hand and arm of 4 
woman pulling down an idol of most hideous 
appearance, which stands upon an altar, holding 4 
kind of billhook in its claws, and is broken off short 
in the middle of the back. The saint represented 
behind prison bars breaking idols is said to be 
St. Christina. 


—_— — 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


France.—There is to be a competition opened 
for designs fur salt baths at Dax; the building is to 
cost 300,000 francs. The authors of the three best 
designs will receive premiums of 4,000, 1,500, aad 
500 francs. ———The railway station at Saintes 
(Lower Charente) having proved inadequate for the 
traffic, is to be rebuilt, at a cost of ,000 francs. 
——The town of Meaux is about to erect & 
memorial statue to General Raoult, killed during 
the Franco-German war. M. Aubé, the author of 
the Gambetta monument, is to be the sculptor. 
——At Conflans-Ste. Honorine, in the 
Seine-et-Oise, a Merovingian burial-ground has 
been discovered, containing 285 sepulchres.——M. 
Alphonse de Rothschild has presented to the 
Museum of Turcoing a fine work by the recently 
deceased painter Lapostolet, representing 4 View 
of Rouen, which red in the Salon of year. 
A oy French itects and —— are a 
to take part in the competition for designs for 
building for the National. and Colonial Exhibition to 
be opened at Lyons in 1892. The competition will be 
closed Septem _—_—M. Albert Lefeuvre has 
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| ‘'aurabourg and Boisset, the second to MM. 
i po we Pusokers Debrit, and the third to MM. 
Gayon ead dt. Maurice.——The Municipality of 
Lyons intends to institute an annual competition in 
jecorative landscape painting, for the prize founded 
by a late artist of Lyons, M. Ponthus Cinier.—— 
There have been discovered at Montmartre, in an 
old half-ruined pavilion of the eighteenth century, 
four fine bas-reliefs, representing Apollo and 
Daphne; Latona; Apollo and the Sybil; and 
Apollo and Coronis. These bas-reliefs, dis- 
covered by M. Joseph Blanc, the painter, 
are attributed to Bouchardon, the sculptor 
of the fountain of the Rue de Grenelle.—— 
The Church of Notre Dame of Quelven, one of the 
remarkable monuments of Brittany, has been par- 
tially destroyed by a fire.——-At Paris, near the 
Pont Louis Philippe, an iron siphon has just been 
placed to convey the drainage of the Hle-St.-Louis, 
which!formerly went direct into the Seine, to the 
intercepting sewer on the right bank, and a similar 
siphon will be formed near the Pont Neuf to convey 
the sewage of the Ile de la Cité also to the inter- 
cepting sewer, which discharges at Asnieres. 

Germany.—According to the official ‘‘ Central- 
Blatt der Bauverwaltung” the Kyffhauser Monu- 
ment to the Emperor William I. will be carried out 
in accordance with the design and under the super- 
intendence of Bruno Schmitz, the first prizeman at 
the competition. We hear that a special competi- 
tion is, however, to be opened to sculptors only for 
the equestrian statue and the other sculptural por- 
tions of the design. 

SwEDEN.—The new extension of the Royal Record 
Office buildings at Stockholm is now nearing its com- 
pletion. Behind a facade of red brick with stone 
facings, we find the apparently very practically 
planned sets of storage rooms ; the different stories 
being connected with one another by means of a 
main staircase of large proportions, showing an 
interesting combination of stone and iron work, and 
by several internal staircases placed in convenient 
positions. The building is constructed fireproof 
throughout, wood, however, being used for the 
partitions in the iron frame document-stands. The 
use of a composite stone instead of freestone, both 
mm the elevation as well as in the main staircase, is 
a great disadvantage to the attainment of effect ; 
the dull blue grey of the artificial stone being out 
of place on an otherwise so monumental building, 
the depth of the walls of which and the mass of iron 
used in which being well worthy of note. The in- 
ternal arrangements and the fittings are simple in 
the extreme. The design of the elevation har- 
monises with the function the building is about to 
fulfl.——The Cathedral of Linkoeping has been 
under repair and restoration, which has been carried 
rather too far in the direction of cleaning-down, 
destroying the ancient character of the building. 

——The Cathedral at Lund is undergoing extensive 

restoration, the exterior work being now complete; 

but there is a great deal to be done yet in the 
interior, to which a scheme of coloured decoration 

18 ultimately to be applied. A large new church at 

Lund is also nearly completed, remarkable for the 

size of its galleries and the superfluous amount of 

lighting, which will not assist the effect of the 
interior.——-At Gothenberg and Motala large new 
churches are also approaching completion, which 
are not so remarkable for their intrinsic architec- 











they occupy, that at Motala especially standing on 
a plot of land just above the splendid Trolhallen 
waterfall. 

THe CormytH Canat.—A new company, the 
Socleté Hellénique, has been formed to carry out 
tae work on the Corinth Canal, which has now been 
in abeyance for many months. The capital is five 
million francs. The work will now be at once pro- 
ceeded with. 

AUSTRIA.—An amphitheatre larger than the one 
it Verona has been come across during the recent 
excavations on the ground where the old Carnun- 
‘um of the Romans formerly stood (on the Danube, 
between Altenburg and Petronell). According to a 
contemporary the wal] surrounding the arena 
Proper is still in good condition. The diameters of 
the elliptical arena measure about 72 and 44 
metres respectively ; the amphitheatre must have 
held, according to the calculations ef Baurath 
Hauser (who has the superintendence of the excava- 

*10n8) some 8,000 spectators. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A NEw Park For WaLLasey. —The Wallasey 
cael Board have received a letter from the Local 
wyernment Board sanctioning the borrowing of 
Lenco by the Local Board for the purchase of 
resp all and grounds, to be formed into a 
te Se eround, — also to the agate 
»40Ul. for the purpose o ing out neces- 
sary works in pe Se therewith. © 
E STALLS IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH.— 
a George Arbuthnot, the Vicar, writes to 
ftmes to say that the work of restoring the old 
stalls, under the direction of Messrs. Bodley & 
pe is almost complete. Under the stalls 
aa the ancient reredos has been found to 
what feet to think he can make a drawing of 
it was when the church was built. 


tural beauties as for the picturesque sites which | Y 
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PROPOSED Streer IMPROVEMENT 
WORTH.—Mr. Arnold Taylor, on behalf = a 
Sg hee we me recently held an inquiry 
Farnworth i ane 


2,5001. for works of privat : 
The Surveyor (Mr. Woo. ait a 
nature of the work which the Board i 
carrying out with the money. Rewesn-shrect oat 
Bridge-street were to be paved 
+ pa ’ flagged, channelled, 
xerbed, and sewered where necessary ; and Stene- 
hill (north and south), Back Buckley-lane 
Albert Head, and Back Harrowby-strese w a 
be — _ 
HE PROPOSED BIRMINGHAM A¥® RPOO 
Seip CaNal.—At the recent Fost code Con. 
gress on Inland Navigation, held at Manchester, 
: r. 5. Lloyd read a paper on the proposed Birming- 
am and Liv | Ship Canal, and described the 
steps which had been taken with a view to carrying 
out the undertaking. The writer, finding that it 
was not likely that the London and North-Western 
Company would make a new canal between Mid- 
England and the Mersey, and having had a long 
acquaintance with the late Mr. Daniel Adamson 
wrote to him when the Manchester Ship Canal was 
initiated to point out the desirability of a steam 
barge canal from the Manchester Ship Canal to 
North and South Staffordshire and Birmingham. 
Mr. Adamson stated his opinion that without a good 
waterway to the sea such an inland district could 
not continue to hold its own, much less make pro- 
gress. While the subject was still under considera- 
tion, Mr. Beriah Shepherd, early in 1888, made an en- 
tirely independent examination of a canal route from 
Wolverhampton, vid the Potteries, to Winsford on the 
Weaver, and reported that after careful! 
examination he found that there would be no en- 
gineering difficulties, and an ample supply of water. 
The intended route of the canal proposed by Mr. 
Shepherd was surveyed and approved by Messrs. 
Brunlees, of Westminster. The canal would be 
72 ft. wide at the top and 52 ft. at the bottom, 
with 11 ft. depth of water. The hydraulic lifts 
were designed to take 400-ton barges. The sides 
of the canal would be concreted to a depth of 9 ft., 
which would effectually resist the action of the 
wash of water, and it was considered by the en- 
gineers to be a matter of certainty that concrete of 
the thickness and depth shown would maintain the 
sides intact so perfectly that the item for mainten- 
ance would be almost ni/. The canal would be 
uddied from end to end, to ensure each section 
ing perfectly watertight, and the difference of 
level would be overcome by hydraulic lifts instead 
of by water locks. The engineers, Messrs. Brunlees, 
had given attention, with Mr. Shepherd, to the 
water supply, and were satisfied that it would 
be abundant. They stated that the cost of making 
the canal 64 miles in length would not exceed 
2,800,0002. ; but this was exclusive of the land, and 
it would require about 1,200 acres. 

Scotch Properties FoR Save.—At Edinburgh 
(1)on October 8, the Penicuick estate, in Mid- 
lothian and Peeblesshire, at foot of the Pentland 
Hills, consisting of 10,627 acres, of which nearly 
4,800 are arable, 4,288 moor and pasture, and 1,274 
woodland. The free rental, exclusive of the shoot- 
ing and house, amounts to about 8,000/., the 
minerals and feu and tack duties yielding 1,700/. a 

ear. The mansion, built, after the Classic fee joa. 
in 1761, stands in a park of 800 acres, watered by 
the North Esk. It contains some fresco ceiling 
paintings, in illustration of Ossian’s poems, exe- 
cuted by Runciman for Sir James Clerk, Bart. 
Here Allan Ramsay was a frequent visitor ; Sir 
James erected in the grounds an obelisk to his 
memory; and here has been preserved the coat 
worn by Dundee at Killiecrankie. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are the historic sites of 
Ravensnook, Logan House, and Branstane Castile, 
together with Newhall and Habbie’s How, com- 
monly identified with the scenery of “‘the Gentle 
Shepherd.” Itis stated that the estate is rich in iron- 
stone, coal, &c., and capable of considerable aT. 
ment in that respect. (2) On October 22, the 
estates, in Roxb ire, consisting of Stoos (10,000 
acres), in the valley of the Stilrig (a tributary of 
the Teviot), near Hawick, with Stobs Castle, net 
rental 4,770/. ; Hallrule (2,800 acres), in the Rule 
valley, near to Jedburgh, and stretching from that 
river to the top of Ruberslaw—net rental, 1,543/. ; 
and Lymiecleuch, at the head of. the river Teviot— 
about 16,500 acres, yielding a net rental of 1,4502, 
These will be first put up in one lot, at an upset 
price of 195,000. ; and, if not so bought, then in 
three lots, at the several upset prices of 120,000i., 
50,0002., and 25,0002. 

SrvaRrt’s GRANOLITHIC Pavine,—-The Directors 
of Stuart’s Granolithie Paving Co., Limited, have 
declared an interim dividen age sncincmagyy ¥ ooey 

of 10 cont. per 
at the rate Ase anh a 





iron has gained ls. 6d. a ton in value, warrants 
Se ae ne an in eee 
done + Lgamhien cheiees ee maaene aie 
in are 
orilantly buying for @ further rise on present ad- 
vanced rates. n Staffordshire and the Midlands 
see / hang ma of on mg ep ese 
about 5s per ton in the North of and Scot- 
land, but is unchanged at present in Staffordshire 
and Lancashire. In the steel trade, although the 
demand is not over-active, better terms are quoted 
and obtained by makers, who refuse to sell at the 
old prices. There is a slight revival in the ship- 


iiding trade, more orders having been placed this 
week. Engineers report themselves somewhat 
slacker as fresh work, but continue fairly 
well employed. —/roa. 

Pavine In Sournwakk.—The Brunswick Rook 
Asphalt sare Company inform us that they have 


wark Bridge-road, for the vestry of St. 

THE STRIKE oF JOINERS aT Exeter has ter- 
minated, with the result that, after having been 
out some three months, the men go in again 
much the same terms as before, 
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LEGAL. 

DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT 
AGAINST A SHEFFIELD BUILDER. 
WOOD *. BRUMBY, 

THIS was a case tried at Leeds Assizes a few days 
since, before Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury. 
The defendant, Mr. Henry Brumby, builder and 
contractor, of Sheffield, was sued by Mr. George 
Baruch Wood, mechanical engineer, and his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Helen Wood, for for breach of 
contract, and also for alleged fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation upon the sale of a house in Machon Bank- 


Mr. Charles F. Wike, civil engineer, and 
Surveyor to the Corporation of Sheffield, said 
visited the property in question on February 21 
last, and in consequence of rts he received from 
inspectors, he wrote to the defendant complaining 
of the unsatisfactory manner in which the drains 
had been laid, but he received no reply to that com- 
munication. Witness refused to give a certificate 
that the house was fit for habitation, and ordered 
the plaintiff to uncover all the drains for inspection. 
They were subsequently relaid in accordance with 
the requirements, 

The defendant, in bis evidence, said he bought in 
1887 the land on which the house in question was 
erected, in ership with Mr. Edwd. Holmes, a 
surveyor. r. Holmes prepared the plans for the 
houses, There were originally three this was 
subsequently altered to two. Mr. Holmes gene- 
rally supermtended the building of the houses. 
From time to time witness personally apetend 
the works. The drains were id, the 


tool-shed. The drains were ventilated by seven or 
eight tall pipes, which went up the side of the house 
and proj over the eaves. The drains were 
left for about a week after they were com- 
pleted in order that they might be inspected. The 
usual notice was sent for the inspection of the 
drains. He was subsequently informed by two of 
his men that Inspector Kelly had been, inspected 
the drains, and told the men to cover them over. 
As far as witness was aware there was nothing con- 


the jury that he had great pleasure also in with- 
dra the of fraud made 

srraitstas Race pot the aghens Soa 
thatthe dratange wes net wees Tt have been, 





. Barker, one of the counsel for the defendant, 
te en cn tell ot Ms Gas bo nee 
obliged to his learned friend fer the handsome 
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manner in which he bad withdrawn the charges of 
personal fraud. As far as Mr. —— 
cerned this was the most serious item In 
with the action. He felt that he ought to make 
some compensation to Mr. Wood, because it had 
clearly been demonstrated that there were some 
serious deficiencies, and, though he denied any 
warranty, yet he thought he was really morally 
hound to make good the defects which be had re- 
presented to the plaintiff to be right. — 

His Lordship congratalated the jury on the 
action ending in so satisfactory a manner, and 
judgment was entered for the amount agreed upon. 


———_—_———__><—-+——_——_- 


MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 23. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inepectors.—Annual 
Summer Meeting, to be held at Great Yarmouth. An 
address will be delivered by Dr. John Bately entitled 
‘ Historical Notes on Sanitation in Great Yarmouth.” 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Linlith- 
gow Palace and St. Michael's Charch. 

' Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Special Ex- 
cursion with the Glasgow Architectural ‘Association to 


Linlithgow. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
Somersetahire Archaotogieal Society.— Annual Meeting, 


Castle Cary. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 2s. 
Somersetahire Archwoloqical Soctety.—Annual Meeting 
continued ) 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 
Somersetshire Archeeolegical Society. —Annual Meeting 
(concluded). 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 
Liverpool Engineering Sociely.—Visit to the Liver- 
pool Overhead Bailway. 


Se ee a 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

12.655.—H EATING BUILDINGS : J. Wateon.— According 
to this invention, the boiler is enclosed within two cases 
on three sides, one being outside, the other kept about 
lin. apart by perforated metal strips. This forms a hot- 
air chamber from which the heated air passes into the 
building, while the water contained in the boiler heated 
by means of the gas flows through the usual hot-water 
heating-pipes, warming one or more rooms by hot air, 
and other rooms, conservatories, greenhouses, &c., by 
hot water. The boiler may be heated by gas, 
according to a previous patent. 

13,086.—KILNS FOR ENAMELLED BRICKS: A. Taylor. 
—This invention consists of a series of pieces of fire- 
clay slabs with vertical or horizontal wings and recesses 
at their corners, the end of the wing resting on the 
recess of the next, the recesses and wings being for 
the purposes of receiving the articles to be fired, and to 
prevent the breakage and waste experienced by the 
ordinary metho. 

13,289.—Winpow SAasHEs: A. D. Trengove.—Instead 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


ee ea Seer Son, & vg * Kent 
ouse,” Kew-rd., Richmond, wt. 88 yrs., g.r. 25/., 1,9001. 
—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. (at Folkestone): a plot 
of freehold land, Alexandra ens, Folkestone, 1407. ; 
1, 3, and 5, Alexandra-gardens, f.r. 120/., 1,5751. ; 7, 9, 24, 
26, 27, and 29, Alexandra- . 2,5701. ; 12, 14, 
and 20, Alexandra-gardens, f., 1,350/. ; ig.r. of 71, with 
reversion in 92 yrs., Oxford-ter., 175i. 

AUGUST 12.—By Debenham, Tewaon, & Co.: The f. 
residence, ‘‘ Nutcombe,” and 5 acres, Hindhead, Surrey, 
1,200/.; the f. house, ‘ Friars’ Hatch.” and : 
Walthamstow, 9501.; 55, King George’s-st., Greenwich 
f., r. 191., 2701.—By Furze & Aldridge: F. — 
plot of land at Rye-green, Carshalton, 250/.—By F. Jolly 
& Co.: 2t0 8 (even), Lynton-rd., Leytonstone, ut. 79 
yra., g.r. 141, 5001. ; 35, Lynton-rd., u.t. 79 yrs.. g.r. 3/., 
r. 162. 18s., 170l.—By Rutley, Son, & Vine: 13, Brooksby- 
st. and 4, bury-mews, Islington, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 
101., r. 522. 108., 3052.; 19, 21, and 23, Pancras-rd., 
Tottenham Ct.-rd., u.t. 14 yrs., g r. 151., 360. ; 25, Craven- 
pk., Willesden, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 52/. 10s., 5400. ; 
23, Burton-cres., Euston-rd., ut. 16 yrs. gr. Sil. 10s., 
238i. —By Willate & Charlton: 78 plote of £. land, 
Downs, 1,3521.—By 8S. Walker & Runtz (at Rosherv a : 
eg, Rectory Farm, Northfleet, Kent, 8a. 2r. 29p., 
1,03 

AUGUST 13.—By Moss & Jameson : 45 and 46, Smith-st., 
Mile End, u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 5t., r. 60l., 4807. 

AUGUST 14.—By Fitch & Pullon: Nos. 63 and 665, 
East India Dock-rd., f. and c., r. 1051, 1,6501.—By Z. 
Stimson: 27, Mann-st., Walworth, u.t. 61 yrsa., gr. 
4/. 6e., r. 41/1. 128., 2451. ; 48, 50, and 52, Aylesbury-st., 
u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 62. 48. 4d., 325/.; 2, Solon-rd., Brixton, 
ut. 77 yre., gr. 61. 108., 2251.; 45 to 53 (odd), Black- 
thorn-st., Bromley-by-Bow, f., 940/.; three villa resi- 
dences, Merton-rd., Tooting, u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 12/. 18s., 
495l.; The Broadway, ig.r. of 120/,ut. 79 yrs., ata 
er of 521., 1,1601.; 21, 23, and 26, Richmond-rd., 

Iston, u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. Sl. 15s., 5751.—By Newbon & 
Harding: 21 and 23, Davenant-rd., Holloway, u.t. 68 
rs., g.r. 121., 5254.; 49 to 55 (odd), Leighton-rd., 
Centish-town, u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 15/., r. 128/., 785d. ; 
“The Barley Mow” beerhouse, Hague-st., Bethnal- 
een, u.t. 38 yrs.,g.r. 26/., r. 401., 8301. ; 75 to 85 ee 
man-rd., Old Ford, f., r. 203/. 88., 2,935/.; 2, Vivian- 
at.,f., r. 41/. 128., 4600. 

AUGUST 15.—By R. W. Scobell: 189 to 201 (odd), High- 
st., and 63, Park-st., Camden-town, reversion in 17 yrs. 
to two-thirds of 1,280/. p.a., 3,1001.—By Reynolds & 
Eason: 56, 111, and 115, Eastfield-st., Limehouse, f., r. 
491. 8s. p.a, 370l.; Ig.r. of 861. 58., u.t. 11 yrs., gr. 
361. 5s. 6d. p.a., Commercial-rd., E., 256/. 

[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
stented Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.} 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





of using weights, the method adopted in this invention ¥ 
is that of controlling and operating window-sashes by CE. ep ictecnel testa ton © 10 : eo ~ 
means of cog-wheels, and racks and pinions. Teak, E.1. REE load 11 00 1460 0 
7,802,—METALLIC LATHING: G. Hayes.—According | Sequoia, U.S. .......... footcube 028 0 8 0 
to this invention, the lathing of sheet metal is corru-| 4 ee ae 8 006 410 0 
gated throughout, having apertures formed atintervals| Birch ,,  ........--ceceessees 800 600 
by cutting slots or slits in the sheet, and turning pieces nt Maetawbdevardbboks 310 0 415 0 
a oss — hooks or barbs which grasp and firmly | fir, Dantsic, &c............... ~: 16:4 829 
ep 
s.s7l—SaSii FASTENERS : C. Dean.—The form of fas “Vai emaamonmeges Siar 
tener which is the subject of this patent fastens or| pine Canadared .............. 
secures the meeting-rails by a combined sliding and oud emanes a Fe ei tee ° ; ' - 
oscillating bar with a hooked end engagingin a shoulder-| Lath, Dantsic............ fathom 65600 600 
catch on one of the rails. Arrangements for St. Petersburg 5 0 0 70 0 
the fastener are also included in the specification. Finland, Qnd and Ist. std. 
9,036.—SASH FASTENINGS : C. Showell.—According tO] 100 ..........+.eeesseceeeese 715 0 1000 
this invention sash and casement fastenings are stamped : e 4th and 3rd ce mee Oe 
from sheet-metal in as few pieces as can conveniently Re vtencaleccie 6006 810 0 
10,050.—WATER-CLOSET Basins: W. B. Drayson.— aaa aa iad 7 10 ° ” 0 ° 
The end of the trap of this closet basin is made some- . white cocs F189 0it2 
what different from forms in general use, so that it] Swedish ................ eee OS Be 
may be better fixed to the closet-pan, and the trapisso| White Sea.................... 00 1700 
placed as to intervene between the closet and the soil- Canada, Pine, ist ............ 1500 200 
pipe and prevent the sewer-gas from rising. ae on <  * pcetap papas 10 00 1610 0 
5 hp Os ueeectes 788 © O68 
Ww ” ’ 
yon 5 eee “ee 815 0 11 00 
Aug. 5.—12,206, E. Bally & E. Wehrli, Parquetry.— me and2nd.. 610 0 810 0 
12,215, H. Davis, Metal, Varnish, and Paint Brush| New Brunswick, &. .......... 600 80900 
Preserver.—12,219, J. & I. Helliwell, Mantel-pieces. Battens, all kinds .............. 500 1690 @ 
Aug. 6.—12,278, ©. Falton, Chimney Cornices, &c.—| Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
12,301, Ww. Clark, Syphon Water aste-preventer. — i Pe osnkeausee anes 4 010 0 014 0 
12,304, W. & W. brandford, Axle Sash Pulleys. Second .... wae’ O-8 OO e@ 
ott. 7.12379, H. Mott & J. Perry, Decorative Other qualities ioce See. ® Se ee 
all Papers. : PE cinpéecvesnbawal foot 004 00 
Aug. 8.—12,402, J. Vicars and others, Bakers’ Ovens. Honduras, &c. ..... pvoccee’ @ 8.46 -: 86 D ri 
—12,419, A. Rockwell, Dvor-bell Mechanism.—12,423, | M D GRRcctasvcctscsce 8.8 8 6-6 
ii. Kelsey, Casement Fasteners.—12,431, J. Palmer,| 8st. mingo, cargo average oe 8096 O89 
Material for Covering Walls, Ceilings, Floors, &c. Mexican joe. 2 ee 0 0 
Aug. 9.—12,466, G. Gardner Sash Balances.—12 474, Tobasco sescoee 6O OG sf 0 0 
J. Martin, Paints.—12,478, 8. Bromhead, India-rubber| Honduras ie weseee 006 O00 et 
Flexible Roofing, &c —12,498, J. Bayly, Securing Stove- Box, Turkey ....... 006060 60 ton 500 18090 
pipes in Walis.—12,508, F. Prescetto, ushing BD dcndpisccnseventacsees 2 8:4 @:.40® 
pparatus. ian thipedewe 300 800 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. e+ oo ne ann: oes 233 
6,183, F. and A. Widmer, Valvel | POTL BiCO oe eee se cenennces ° 3 
waste Preventer or Flushing Clstarn-O008, O. Pras Walnat, Italien ue, Fee ON 
Cement. — 10,285, W. Thwaites. Preventing Down METALS. 
Draughts and allowing Easy Outlet for Smoke from | 2O"—Bar,Welsh, in London tn 610 0 617 6 
Chimneys, &c.—10,775, J. Gostings, Bolts for Sliding) » .. St worksin Wales 6 0 0 610 0 
Doors, &c.—11,144, J. Merril pesor Water-closets. | __»», Staffordshire, in London.. 7 0 0 8 0 0 
—11.181, Ww. Nunn. Flashing ater-closets, &c.—11,498, CoprER—British, cake and ingot 6110 90 6210 0 
G. Houghton, Sliding Indices for Stide Rules.—11,541, Best selected ........cseee0s - 4 0 80 6 0 O 
C. Muller, Stoves.—11,602, G. Bischof, White-Lead.—| Sheets, strong ee cooee 70 00 710 :°0 
11,748, G. Howe, Production of Bas-relief Ornamenta- | _ Chili, couse SEIO O 0 0 0 
tion in Plastic Material. YELLOW ay ees pescasen ts 00 6 00 & 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ ton 12 17 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. Eugtisht coma. bnnece . RU é 13 ° ° 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. Ghost, English, 3 lbs. per 
12.080 J. Empeenn and J. H itt, Brackets for square foot and upwards.... 15 0 0 00 6 
Pulls. —~15 718, ; Helliwell, Ventilating of i an tae 2 tee sen 08 ees teens 15 10 0 0 0 0 
way Stations, y yp ee] Rail a coaeh owl 210 0 2060 0 
yoncertng.—-1,880, A. Hoult, Rough Glased and Coloured. Steen Shed pi baie buetice A ® 0800 
88, C. Longley, Wood-Bl } | eee eR ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8 0 0 0 
ng. English Ingots...............- 97 19 & 4] 0 it) 


[ Ave. 23, 1890, 
——=>>=__== 











OILS, £.8. 4. 
Bala ecvocet 15 8 oe e 
Cocoanut, Cochin ......... coors 3210 0 88 9 5G 
Cocoanut, Ceylon ...........+.. 215 0 6 @ 9 
Palm, Lagos ..... seoned cosceseee 26 00 819 69 
Rapeseed, English pale ........ 2915 © 30 § g 
DFOWN ..sccsseeeeeee 25 0 6 6 GQ 
sosseeseeeee 2100 0 @ G 
Tallow and Oleine ............-- 21 00 4 9 64 
ste ecccse eveceee - 5100 6656 
‘ refined............ 700 18 9 6 
Tan—Stockholm..........barrel 10 0 6 6 © 
Archangel.......csssscsseseee O14 6 0 9 G 

_ re eT 

——<—— 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for tnsertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays, } 





BOVEY TRACEY (Devon).—For the erection of » 

, sedl 55 Hg a a a be ey near Bovey 

‘ essrs. J. : we Son, architects 

Newton Abbot :— 
i MO 0006 vedbeneenne ect etes £4,934 0 0 
is a Ec one beeen uaoeenan -«» 4430 0 6 
Aggett & Underhill .............. 4418 0 @ 
ee ON in dik vce ctwedbee di oo 4 6 6 
Lapthorn & Good .............. -- $133 086 
TTT ET Ter eee 3,988 10 6 
RE PS ee t 0 
Reed, Blight, & Co. ..........+..- 3,897 0 6 
W. H. Gooding ...... ceeenbes ance 3,715 0 0 
Brimblecombe & Ellis ............ 3,711 0 6 
Brimblecombe & Sons ............ 3,700 0 6 
Cha & Pearse ...... bees sewk 680 18 0 
Ww. 3. PEP RET POTTER TT TEPC EE 3,508 0 0 
Rundle Bros., Kingsbridge* vaca 3,547 0 0 
Accepted. 





BRISTOL.-—For the erection of boot factory at Sound- 
well, near Bristol, for Messrs. Hutchins & May. Mr. W 
Holbrow, surveyor :— 


DA GS BROED nosaececvccecncves . £4,771 201 
DEE cc cc cccccccevccoscestecs 3,425 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons...............- 3,378 0 0 
WOOD hdne Sea ccddweeccsoesoceees 0 90 
Church ida unbiacnin bin oatiia 2,972 0 0 
EE oo. cucasébbesveeabaereuue 2 0 0 
DE: cds duiu chia pakeooesenecentt 2,890 0 0 
DIEING 6.0.00 cc cccesconeneccsos 2,345 0 0 
J F @taeasdamedbetenhs sanuwe ce 0 0 


2,679 
* Accepted as reduced to £2,100. 
Tron columns and girders. 


Gardomer © GoW oe. ccscscivices £475 0 0 

a PR ee 425 0 6 

Sampson & Sons® .........+..62+-05 422 10 @ 
* Accepted as reduced to £260. 





BRISTOL.—For the erection of five houses at Keyn- 
sham, Somerset, for Mr. H. Slade. Mr. W. Holbrow, 
11, John-street, Bristol, surveyor :— 


Serer £1,230 0 0 
OT vwaccunendnscees cate stebaceeate 90 0 0 
Harvey , ws 875 0 90 
SO ARON gvvcuccacue ccd seeéueee 850 0 0 
Parfitt (accepted) .......... 22.000. 750 9 0 


BRISTOL.—For making new road and sewer on lan@ 
at Easton, for Mr. W. E. Perham. Mr. W. Holbrow,. 


surveyor :— 
EE cw idde scan srtdescdutecesseunes £165 0 0 
IND kde edb ss Sevens de ccdewdevaewn 149 0 0 
Prosser (accepted)........ chekSenebe 128 0 0 


BROMLEY (Kent).—For repairs at Bromley College, 
Kent, for the trustees. Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, 
architects, 55, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8. W. :— 








D, Payne bb 2 nbc enbe ded étaenncees £535 0 0 
CN ss vdvc dec edesncéevdues 497 0 0 
J. C. Bama BOM 6s ds vcws diudeesi 483 0 0 
We I Sve bo dew tawdnd veces cereus 457 0 6 
De TS BO oc. cn'ccncntebichbhes ss 445 0 0 

BURGESS HILL (Sussex).—For the completion of 
school buildings at Keymer Junction, B Hill, for 
the Clayton and Keymer U.D. School . Mr, Ed 
Hamilton, architect, Brighton :— 

J. Finch, Hayward’s Heath ...... £2,875 0 
BR. COG, CRW noc nccccccccecs 2,166 5 0 
Joseph Potter, OOD oi céccce ee 2,100 0 0 
John Potter, Sutton ...........+.. 2,030 0 0 
Geo. Box, ATGIMGAY ..cccciscceses 2,010 0 0 
Rowland Bros., Horsham.......... 1,999 0 0 
W. Oram, Burgess Hill............ 1,973 0 0 
W. Wallis, sie ie sna 845 0 9 
P. Peters, Horsham .............. 1,800 0 0 
Downer, Burgess Hill (accepted).. 1,771 0 9% 
* Less value of work done. 

CARLTON (Notts).—For road works, drain, 
&c., at Carlton, Notts, for the Carlton Board. 
Mr. be he eg Nene, — acto’ 

orris, Carlton (accepted as below) :— 
Per Lineal 
Yard. 
Kerbing Ouse Bridge ............---- 44d. 
Ditto, Gedling-lane .............-.++« . 
K and forming foot- 


ng, ne: 
path, Netherfield-road .........-.- a: 
Channelling Main-street .........++- 


CHESTER-LE-STREET (Durham).—For building #* 
colliery officials’ houses, at Southmoor, near Chester-le- 
Street, for the Southmoor Colliery Co., Limited. Mr- 
J.Wm. Rounthwaite, architect, Blackhill, co. Durham :— 








Me BND: cos nncasceceveannaeees £2, 00 
Be DON. cccisccdketcsavceueaiveus 2,802 0 0 
Wen WURROE oi. occcscscheesieee o 0 
Noble & Waugh ........esseeesees 2712 0 9 
Sobm Jemmings 2. - .cccccccccvsees: 0 0 
J. W. Belam, Pelton (accepted).... oe 18 ; 
iddlemiss Bros. .............--. 2440 @ 0 
Mi. Cement. ii azekescicdew inte 2,516 6 0 
COURT HENRY (Wales) —For building chanesl, 
transepts, , at St. . urch, Court ’ 
M Saunders, Court Henry. Mr. D. Jenkins, 
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THE BUILDER. 
































































































































COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS. 
adie | CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
saad cial di Tie | | | Designs | 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised | Premium. , te ! Tenders 
See RS | pe , — Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required aan et te be 
RRO EN ION Oldham School Board) 501. 15, and 108, .. | Get.” + nme 
eNew Board School....-+----+-eerereeeee0"" ‘London (.C. ........ __ pene SIE: ‘Sanitary Improvement to Premises Puikam Liberal Sept. 
*afanicipal Lodging eres esceendl Mosley tion :.| 100, 50,4 25 Guineas! Won’ a “Fidening ot Bridge crsseneeeseos Smethwick Loe. Bd... | J. C. Stuart .......-+. sept. ; 
Soest om. OE cbdlibenepcovetenis Fareham Local Board Walter : Butler -. . a. 
—————— St | een | — Og eS 
—_ —_—_——_— to at Wick ....| Admiraity........... 2 * ei Ree Sept. 5 
nian | Architect, Hotel and Coffee Tavern, - Sweeees Coffee and | 
of Work or Materials. By whom Required. a reo | te he PublichouseCoLim. | essen. do, 
Mature | delivered. || ,petidence, Bracknell ..............++00++! Thea. Lawrence .... .. 3.7. Lawrence ...... Sept. 6 
i ala | — ne pply of Granite............ gatetserenes | Enfield Local Board .. | Offelal .......+.+-+#s sept. 4 
as a] Team Work, Removal of Pails, &c.| Stone (Staffs.) Loc. Bd. | Qficiad .............. Aug. % Library ending and’ Billions sesuss me, ry Pega | weer 
rey Iron Exit Staircases, and) Woistanton & Buralem HE cccces conccccsccssescecccce _ Liberal Clab | Alfred C. Bothame ..| Ne date 
ne iterations to Workhouse ...---r55°+- | ee Se + | W. H, Walley........ , de | A Schools, pREOER, =. eeveence C. Walker... ...+--+++ de. . 
Works at Workhouse, Srixworth oepeeees a Beccasvcsvess a Penne seeteeess . . Flange Pi, 3,400 yards), yhope, Bear wi pa 
Drainage Works, Pa -* peeves oak ly a eseee eet retinas Avieeniiiome te te tn der teees “ones eeeeeees Thee. = geeietetigatee 
New Infante Sched. bs. Upper Onn heed Beatles. 1B A.Lansdowne ....| do | Rebuilding “Dyers Ona Shop,” North- eee Ouetet: = 
ae (500 tons) ....-.- rroocaee| Den poet Com. ngsvteesresese 4 . 2 CWURNB og oe en ceisesevesescens pe pe es Pe de. bo. 
Broken Granite Roed Meta, (nam. -..| Handsworth Loc. Bd. | & Kenworthy........ | do. Works, near fie ys haa ang ER do 
na panna tngidemii | 0 | do || Building @-y4s. Chimney, Wortiey, Lends| W. Ingham & fiona oe $ 
° ion of Brick Chimney, Oldham ....; Oldham Corporation.. ictat npmhadhoutaets | de, New Street. Leeds....... ................|@eorge Hutton ......(  ........ do. 
Sella: ovat Call. <0<03 CI cester Corporation | E.G. Mawbey -"”” | do Bridge over Mabgate Beck, reseegys ponses ~~ cee rng 
Paving and Road Works .....,---+++«++ | Stafford Corp b cidubeas W. Blackshaw........ Aug. 28 New etry. te. eo Be ae ae Liar. o. 
Two Terraces of Houses, Belfast.....--.-- | Robert Lynas ........ Samuel Stevenson | A Camberwell ....0. 5c cccecnccceus Salvation Army ...... W. G, Goott ......+.+. 
Coast Guard Station, Carnsore, co.| Board of Public Works 
emt cc ccuvccassanesonsvocecostoans in > eee avegvocs ONG esti | de. 
Work at Workbowe infirmary. Crampsall Manchester Guardian do. | de PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
*Sewer Works ......««++- POS! Raagag too ane i SED. cenaconcence | Aug. 29 
: tages, Gelligaer ...... ir wellings | 
100 Workmen's Cot fesiciil Supply Co. Limited | Aaron Davies ........ | Aug. 1 | Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised @alary — 
“=e < Dating Mate in scceeess] Retene _ Regwtielomen 2. : ee be te 
*Revetting Gounterscarp with Concrete Bec. of State for W | 
Wall, B0..0...ccccsecgereceecsceveesees or do. | do, NE ie is cccnsiapebnvecniie Amersham Unica .. Ute. per week .. | Aug, 
Boat MeGee ..cccscccccgovescesescccccoves| Wallingford cose | B.C. JOMme ...cccccce | Sept. 1 | *Draughteman (Baginecering).............. Civil Service Commra. Stes wiseivss Ang. 
Kirkgate. ....---++eseesses! Birmingham & Mid “Clerk and Draugh ‘ieee do. de. oe 
land Limited | Wm. Bakewell........ Sept. 2 *Assistant Surveyor of Buildings, Ireland... do. do. 4 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp iv. and vi. Public Appointments, xvili. 
UC LD (Sussex).—For building infirmary and{| HOVE (Sussex)—For paving and other works at| LONDON.—For proposed alteration to No. 7, Gieat 
RD sree A the Workhouse, Cuckfield, Sussex, for eyrow street, Hove, for the Hove Commissioners. Mr. | St. Thomas E.C. Mr. Edward Gabriel, architect, 
the Cuckfield Board of Guardians. Mr. Wm. Beach, | H. H. Scott, Town Surveyor, Hove :— 42, Old street, E.C. :— 
Surveyor, Perrymount-road, Haywards Heath :— ZT, Wem i 655s. sh sdictcee vctcicse £112 @ 0 OD Soe vcredants csedk. eee £500 0 0 
J. Longley ,....... Cree eneeeeenanes ao ee C. & F. Cheeseman *................ 109 0 0 DMI AUMOIE co clecuveachecsaceex on se 0 0 
rose eboerereeesereserese ’ Parso Sons, accepted).... 105 9 0 eo cedencsunnee sess boesse 
. Knight” sanagididdaenns viaeet neon : me 6 en PER EN cis cededdcocnceebie dius = : : 
G. Box we TeTELELT LeeLee ‘ HUDDERSFIELD —Accepted for alterations and re- & Sons 8$6666060600086606060 
Fh cc cokvinasdsaecuaacoanes 3,985 0 O Young & Lonsedale..............++. . 6086 
Akers & Dh « dikiises apvonk biceauiens 3,953 0 0 om Bh een 4 a Chapel, Lockwood. Mr. J 
Gp Mok ob dts Coke te veeneninante 3,900 0 0 ’ ’ é ss aa ie - 
DOU DOOR cess tkccetuaeneian 3,879 0 0 Seeed & Lf e, Sinioct-cisost, Musawater and sane. anak bea sg = Ge, Ge Conga 
We, ME isidie daca tencdadeiechieia 3,858 12 0 enry Ho ew North-road, Carpenter ee 
Ww. Cripps snenvaonvenkeungumedeiel 3,850 0 0 4 2p ae I. Newton, architect, 49, V Westminster,. 
STE oenss vin bi satsat aliases 3,850 0 0 aylor, Lockwood, Plumber. | Pe a 
W. Pledge, East Grinstead (ac- T. B. Tunnacliffe, Trinity Plasterer. babomy ea bts evekoconbenes oi 2. 
Serer eer 3,637 10 6 W. & P. Holroyd, High-street, ——. i . eshinC PAO Ie petit as 0 0 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £3,976 } DONS Di pewen vtucecines £850 < & teatie — ie 619 0 6 
. Te b stk amorweesdbebboedne os oa 6 0 
CURBRIDGE (Hants).—For the erection of awrought-| pUDDERSFIELD.~— for building house at Func. 
iron trellis girder bridge, at Curbridge, near Botley, for Yews, Lockwood, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, archi- eden aya a eed -s 
the Southampton County Council. Mr. Jas. Robinson, tect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield :-— 


County Surveyor, 13, Southgate-street, Winchester :— 
ngham » 


I iis ns candida cn cana £2,223 

enn GEO Oe tO 2,070 0 0 
Ba TD ia i a 1,900 0 0 
D. . aaa pintitntt ook wi ste elka Ge 1,680 0 O 
;, Double, Ipswich (accepted) .... 1,550 0 0 
Copemt 6 GR ioc cai... os 387 0 0 





ENFIELD —For 3 the construction of a covered reser- 
voir at Lavender-hill, Enfield, for the Enfield Local 
Board. Mr. W. Kitteringham, Engineer, Court House, 


Enfield :— 

RRR eee iiaieniine wih intidien a »» £10,574 15 7 

a te censwe 64 60 Obes 8,355 0 0 
Bloomfield CO CoC OSCeR CE OC Co OS CEES 8,257 0 0 
Catley. oo eo eeeseesseesececeeoeece 8,000 0 0 
Holme & King ................. 7,642 0 0 
ee SEO 2 EGR EAE ASS 0 0 
Jackson, J., Enfield (accepted) .. 6,895 0 0 





ENFIELD.—For making-up the “ Fourth Avenue,” 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield, “ aseuniien with sec. 150 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. Plans and specification 
pr a by Mr. W. Kitteringham, Engineer & Surveyor 
to the Enfield Local Board of Health :— 


ag, CRE ERS Ha winnie £545 0 0 
WOM rar cveseiciecves sic .d lc tos 635 0 0 
Jackson, Enfield (accepted) |... ||. 497 0 0 





_ FORTONGATE (Hants).—For the reconstruction in 
ron and steel of the superstructures of four bridges at 
Fortongate, Tougparish, Hants, for the Southampton 
County Council. Mr. James Robinson, County Surveyor, 
13, Southgate-street, Winchester :-— 


COE GES. ..icciscue. o.- £1,267 3 0 
NOD nee nsitn acnnch anhinde oka lic, 1,098 0 0 
OOD vdlinicsees covtlaeis +. canikise 966 0 0 
Double ....... ‘dixon $45 beeheseen 950 0 0 
A. Thorne, Cannon-street, EC. .. 821 0 0 


* Accepted. 


yHASTINGS.— For erecting Clive Vale Board School, 
astings, for the Hastings School Board. uantities 
“y Cone 


the architects, } : 
4 mgs ta, Mesers. Elworthy & Son, 


CC CRSP eeeeseseseces 
OO SESE SS O4Oe CeO BO EDOOSS 


iene ee ee ee 


TC CC See eee eee ones 


iit. eee ee 


CPVAOCH OC Ee S084 06408646 
ininteiwed ALEC LE CRT PCP 
SCOeeeee ei esvesece 

ee Cee eee eeee 


Sa OE OD AGO SES Swe bo k'o 


L. Stead & Son, Hillhouse, Mason. 

















Secocoecooeesooscoos 
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Padd no LONDON.—For the erection of 
hf Mg. phone Joiner. mber. Buxton and Hunt-streets, Secladae a 
G.I Hhudderald, Plu ; Hayward. Mr. John A. J. Woodward, architect :— 
W. & P. olroyd, Painter. Hiews & Hill........-.. eva £3,744 6 0 
Pichler Bros., Huddersfield, , CATE cn tenvncctects aninii cask = . . 
pp gta conchae sriesemneoeneions Fi 
Carmarthen 0 
J —For the erection of EY encode cntdues nicehaabaiail 3,280 
parsonage. at. Ponborr fo eo Right Hon. Earl of T. Hooper «...-.0+-+0seseeeere0ees oe ° 0 
wdor. Mr. D. Jenkins, architect, te ? » MEE “ake emp teeibee ot 
ot agg wasbdincsdieke eveseees HAS 2s LONDON.—For new road forming Northern Approsst 
J. D. Williams......... "a ican Se. Oe to the Alexander Palace and od Green. 1 
Th Evans....... iy cecee 1,480 0 O E. Elton Hawkins, rg . one 
aie... 468 8 0 Adelphi, W.C. gy hed 4 . Saunders, 
B. Jenkins, Brecon (accepted) .... 1,440 0 0 | Agar-street, Strand, W.C.:— sete 
D. & J. Jones nada ween rea aces 1,800 0 0 Cooke & Co. .....cceeees ii ilies 2 2 
Satin Dates oc, ktekevaitine 10M 0 0 ie ees 3 o 4 
[Architect's estimate, £1,554. } Ei as ee bia thaeeeheee = fe 
Neave & Oo. ......+«. ss scence ties, ail ryee 15 © 
get gaa ape _ _ — alterations a Le ey ins tubs eeu ° 
rear of Nos. 1 , , Peckham, owell : 
Messrs. Jones & Higgins. Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son, SRE a The ae 
pola bee scores 2,088 0 0 | street, tor Mr. ¥. Garner. Mr. Baw. nae 
a rie ehh. cue. cciscasas Se Mower & Son .....-++. PER AR ER EAS £130 e 9 
anbiypsed a nn oe S, Me is ox cn sinsio 0+ Saineneese is 0 9 
+ on he ya htc: 1900 0 0 | & Goodall.......... weeccneee 108 0 9 
Holloway Bros. .....-. pmeqen 1,745 6 0 Walker Bros. (accepted) ..... seeetee 
enna antes wsaueaiiog “DON.—For building at Wood-street, 
LON DON.—For erecting : ig oo NO non Biase & 0m Mr. Edw. Brown. 
Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, architect, 2, Princes Mansions, 21 Lt i-strect, EC. :— 
Victoria-street, 8.W. — Rw eae ......- orarea ped ems 0 o 
ee 1,697 0 0 % 178 ") 
Rattles, OM Sest rempaed .... 1608.0 0 H. Hemmingway & Co. (accepted) 
: 157 0 0 — 
Gill (too late) ....... Saeed mes anaes, aesaieadaaiad ie Ree 
Flow & Co. Wrest Kensington aii 1497 4 54, Lambeth-walk, 5. Mr. J. A. J. Woodward, archi- 
Walker, Westininster i Ia 4st 4 gag 3: ee Se ge BS See seers £241 10 6 
cae code 0 J. Fad ial RS Sigg REAR Se tie F 
Gene Goal ae aad, 143 0 0 HH. J. Boulter 2-0. seesceceeeee - 90610 6 
einscaien Weet Norwood, iF." acquis BNE WICK —For the erection of 
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NEWENT.—For alterations and enlargements of | 
Picklenash 


School, Newent, for the Newent School 
Sheppard, architect, Gloucester :— 


J. adteds 0 0 
J. Bidmead seo aea tt an nang aasenees 242 11 10 


A. HL. Wood, Newent (accepted) .. 


' NEWSOME Yorkshire). _ for building 
<dweiling house, er Newsome. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
wee rr 


Heaton, Newsome, Mazon. 








beg —For a aan —_ 
Bath-street 
Board. hn, nS Jolly, architects, Eldon 


ee, N — 
Mr. B. Keeling, } ‘ottingham jounsatn £520 0 0 


PORTSMOUTH. —For the com letion of the east end 
of the BR. C. Cathedral, transopta, and the crossing of two 


eg 
ae a Right Rev. pong 

Portamouth.* Quantities oy, Mr. Henry ‘Baek, 

of 8, John-street, Adelphi Mr. Joseph Stanislaus 

, arc hitect, 27 , Alfred-place West, South Ken- 


W. R. &C. Light, Portemouth®.... £9,685 0 0 
oo * Accepted. 








RAINHILL Gene | the extension of Recreation 
Hall at Rainhill Asylum, for the County Council of 
Lancashire. Messrs. aamaen & Ould, architects, 31, 


James-street, Liverpool :— 
Thornton & Sons atintimebwiaen 2:3 
Hughes & Sterling... oe -. 850 0 
R. Neill & Sons ..... ose 738 0 0 
Nicholson & Clarke no aaieie 734 0 0 
BOE BOGE: kocbse iv vc cotbdetbedécs 777 0 0 
ng ecg 1) betneens ot bbhe 70 0 0 
NF RAE ce 716 0 0 
R. H. cme St. Helens(accepted).. 680 0 0 





ee he works 4 the “ Rose & Crown,” 
Richmond, for Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Geo. Whitaker, archi- 
<ect, 32, ee -street, Strand :— 
Flew & Co., West Kensington® «so. £3207 O OG 
* Accepted. 





RHYL.—For making Beechwood-road, Plastirion 
Estate, Rhyl. Mr. R. Hughes, architect and sur- 
veyor, Wood-road, Rhyl :— 

Ed. Jones 


ub 66 we capmeabecwnpesehanes £718 17 0 

i SD 5. acs0-o0 ce enbenade Sean 550 0 0 
Thos. Griffiths, Rhyl (accepted) . 510 0 0 
a bdaccushepsnteneetves 498 0 0 
patvesuecenkasoueedeacd 465 0 0 





RHYL. — For the erection of three ornamental 
shelters on the Promenade, Rhyl, for the Rhyl Improve- 


ment Commissioners. Mr. T. J. Scoones, neer, 15, 
= _— Wecuinaten and i-- 
shise + vat weew eegusueeues £883 0 0 
Sones ae OOD 6s s'cadcca'vcdideietbe 817 0 0 


August Krauss, Bristol (accepted) .. 769 0 0 
SHAWFORD (Hants).—For reconstruction of bridge 





at Shawford, near Winchester, for the Winchester 
Eiiguwey Board. Mr. J. Robinson, Engineer, 13, South- 
eee: = 
Crook & So 


£289 0 
yoo phe ay Winchester (accepted) 249 10 ° 


SILLUTH.—Accepted for building and dwell- 
-house at Cumberland’ te e Aspatria 





ustrial ve Society i Mr. omas 
—— architect, Caldew-street, Silloth :— 
John J Johnston. Silloth, Builder . in 0 0 
John Elliot, Silloth, Joiner ........ 177 3 4 
Johnston Bros., Silloth, Plasterer,éce. 45 0 0 
& Mark, ‘Carlisle, Painter and 

pein Cobb sb pégedbiuebesis 3110 0 
©. G. Manson, Carlisle, Slater ...... 2 10 0 





THORNE (near Goole).—For alterations, additions, 
repairs to the farmstead known as the Crowtrees, 
‘Thorne, near Goole, for Mr. J. H. ween oy = 


William Lewis & Son Son, architects, Stonegate, Y Seo 
J. Wilson & Son .. i . £2,061 is 4 
R. Harv Rawson... hect indbbbebaiien 1904 0 0 
peowebontntindak 1.918 18 10 
B. SOUT scenes ncesebiitibede 1812 0 0 
, SO RE PR Rie Oe 1,667 9 3 
8 RE Re ear 1,350 9 0 


THE BUILDER. 


UPTON —F oo 
ies (Easex). wedi eee a a 


Land Company, Limited, at 
U Park. . Henry B. Michell, Reames 25, 
oorgate-street :— 
Danmore ....+» soowe scove 1,70 1 OS 
DUE cucectonsetbccocenngeestipns ce 298 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ....c.--ceeeeees 1,185 0 0 
obeeepesenwe uooreenseoe —— - : 
PET. can suceghbhuos cesidus sugege o4 1,128 1 
POE: 6h. bis cvcc cn c0e cavessdaniade 1,100 0 0 
PE, vc chcccdescssncgesvewrein 1,000 6 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow (accepted).. 1,025 0 90 








Re South sony Board Schools.—Mr. E. J. Hurley» 
of Wood Green, N., writes to say that his tender for 
this work was baad, and not £479. 16s. as published in 
the Builder last week. 








wths aap yay Ra ett seg = SUBURBS, r~ 
oe gee blishing ce per annum (or 
ty Pridey Lormeny? SS receiving ‘ ‘ The Builder” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. F. C. (too small).—A. 8. C.—R. T.—L. C.—K. & E. (we cannot 
os tenders unless the amounts are stated).—M. F. & Co.— 








M J. (we cannot take up the controversy, commenced in another 
journal).—P. W. (too late).—B. C.—J. H.—G, W. 8&.—B. T. & Co.— 
J. D. &. (too lata). 

All statements of facts, of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, publication. 

e are to pointing out books and giving addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the 

We cannot undertake to 

es res mere news-items) which have 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is eu mee pirect from the Office te residents 
in any /—_ * - U nited 
PREPAID. all parte of Seene eo a. 4 New 
a, a annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c 
snnum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN] 
Publisher, No. 4, Catherine-street W.C. 


HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal from 1s. 2d, ft. 
we Fy nena ad a per ft. super. 
Walaut Dadoes ,, o. 1ld, 


se 
Osk, 1 inch Parquet ot, Floors, Isid ‘and polished, from 
Solid Linch Oak, straight Boards, aid and polished, a 


fas been og Bieta covering Deal floors, laid 
from £5 a square, 
8 et 











oes, from - per foot su 
, from is. 34, $4. per foot. super. 


Dene or Maho eavy Mouldings, ft. extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches 





Prices given for all Interior W Doors, Architra 
Over-4 Chimney-pieces, Satten, and Hearths. Le 
Architects’ Surveyors attention tion particularly called to 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


no edna & SONS 
Tend Contracts ers’ 
Plaster. Paintin Plain o on — —— 





or 
Glass, and any other Interior 


Work, 


[ Ave. 23, 1890, 


| BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. — | FARLEIGH Dowg, 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
















London Agent—Mr. HE. A, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 






WO. 














despatch guaran 

and fixed complete. Samples and 
The Ham Hill StoneCo., 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: | 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0, [f 
CBRAIGLEITEH whnghned 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, 


Steps, and 
especiaily for Public Buildings with great wear, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, cam te 























te.—The 1 and pal 
halte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), 
Poultry, E.C. _The best and cheapest 


damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 

ries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 7 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co. — | Aprr. 


SPRAGUE & CO., ms 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvt 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Estab. 184i). 
20, Parliament-street, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables.” 64, {Apr 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8&4. 
































HOBBS, HART, | 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 





& CO. ped 


For all Purposes. 








STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 





Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 





As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in lorge numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Ofices & Warshouse :' 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharnoliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, #. 








